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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


F a popular vote is ever taken to select one species which best symbolizes 

wildlife, National Wildlife Week, and resource conservation generally, the 
winner will probably be the big, black bear. From the cherished memories 
of Goldilocks and her “three bears’’ to the modern fame of “Smokey,” the 
forest fire prevention bear, no other wild animal is so well known or so much 
liked. 

Particularly in Pennsylvania, the black bear has always been famous. Here 
in 1905 this big buffoon of the tall timber was first given legal protection 
through closed seasons and here, too, bear cubs were first safe-guarded by 
law since 1925. Sportsmen and a sympathetic public in our Commonwealth 
have long recognized the bear as a valuable trophy of the chase, an economic 
asset when his numbers do not exceed his native food supply, and a smart 
adversary in the constant test of modern man against primitive nature. 

One sure sign of spring is the rare sight of a mother bear and her cubs 
just emerging from their winter quarters in March. This month’s cover paint- 
ing by Dr. Poole presents a striking comparison, one that most hunters would 
do well to note and remember. Contrary to popular opinion, there is a vast 
difference between the size of a little bear and a big bear—even when sighted 
over a rifle barrel in the fall. When the cubs are born in late January or 
early February, they weigh between nine and twelve ounces and are only 
about eight inches long “roughly the size of a red squirrel. Their mother 
is at least two hundred times bigger than her off-spring. On top of that, bear 
babies are blind and practically naked at birth. 

[here is no more devoted care given young wildlife than that shown to 
bear cubs. In fact adult black bears aré only dangerous and bold when they 
are rearing their cubs. At other times, bears are usually shy, secretive and 
relatively peaceful. But tamper with bear cubs in the presence of their 
mother and you will probably encounter danger that is amazingly quick and 
agile, surprisingly fast, and terribly strong. The best rule to follow in dealing 
with bear cubs is LEAVE THEM ALONE! 

Pennsylvania, with an increased population of black bears, will set the 
scene for this month’s cover many times during the next few weeks. As late 
winter snows slowly melt, the old she-bears leave their sleepy-time dens with 
their cubs. This year sportsmen, mountain farmers, and game officials will 
be watching the biggest game animal of Penn’s Woods with unusual interest. 
lhe size of the cub crop this March will be one major indication of what 
the farmer and hunter can expect from the bruin family in the months that 
lie ahead. 
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oe a to Scouting 


OLLOWING the trail left by famous scouts of the past, the 

Boy Scouts of America have always pioneered in exploring 
and captivating the imagination of young minds. Like such men 
as Kit Carson, Davey Crockett, and Buffalo Bill, modern day 
scouts have ranged far ahead in civilization’s march towards good 
citizenship, honor among men, and proper duty to God and 
country. 

Behind the elaborate ceremonials, bright-colored badges, and 
exciting stunts, there has been a sincerity of purpose, a skill in 
organization, and a plan for character building that has produced 
many of America’s finest sons. No other youth organization has 
so actively interested the great men of our times. From kings to 
cowboys, presidents to paupers, Scouting has meant many good 
things to many people. 

But no program ever undertaken by the Boy Scouts of America 
will mean so much to so many as the Conservation Good Turn 
which they start during National Wildlife Week, March 21-27. 
Not only will this year-long effort help millions of American boys 
to develop the right kind of attitudes regarding the importance 
of natural resources, but in doing their good turns for conserva- 
tion, Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts and Explorers will be actually con- 
tributing to the rebuilding and wise use of our soils, waters, 
forests and wildlife by down-to-earth work projects. 

Never characterized by passiveness, indifference, or formality, 
Scouting is based on active self-expression and the old axiom of 
“learning by doing.” The organized activities of more than three 
million boys can hardly go unnoticed. For some, the first mental 
image that comes to mind at the mention of Boy Scouts will be 
an enthusiastic, uniformed kid collecting wastepaper or tin cans, 
helping an old woman or young child across a busy street, or 
performing some other deed of service to his fellow citizen or his 
country. In 1954, that recollection will probably be one of the 
same boy planting a tree seedling, building a birdhouse, or taking 
some other active part in conservation’s cause. 

Scouting’s Conservation Good Turn should and will have a far 
reaching effect in the crusade to conserve America’s natural 
wealth. With proper leadership, full cooperation from sportsmen 
and professional conservationists, and whole-hearted support 
from every organization interested in the outdoors and a better 
America, the Boy Scouts will do their best—for God and country, 
for conservation, and for themselves. 


OIN WITH THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA TO PRE- 
ENT FOREST FIRES AND CONSERVE SOIL, WATER, 
FORESTS, GRASS AND WILDLIFE! 
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By Dr. Earl L. Poole 


— a price on its rich and 
durable pelt, and the unwar- 
ranted curse of many a fisherman on 
its sleek, bullet-shaped head, the otter 
has indeed had a rough time at the 
hand of man. At one time uniformly 
distributed throughout the Common- 
wealth, excessive trapping and per- 
secution have driven it to its last 
refuge in a comparatively limited 
area in the northeastern lake section 
of Pike, Monroe and Wayne Coun- 
ties. Occasional stragglers wander 
along the stretches of the Susque- 
hanna and its affluents, and into the 
upper Delaware, as well as elsewhere 
in the State, although it is consid- 
ered rare in these waters, and there 
are many miles of good otter streams 
where otters have not been seen for 
many years. 

Excessive trapping and the pollu- 
tion of many of our creeks and rivers 


have played an important part in the 
elimination of the otter from the 
greater part of the State, until it is 
now practically confined to the small 
area just described. 

There are apparently a few over- 
land trails that are still occasionally 
used outside of the area, such as one 
along the Mehoopany Creek and 
thence down the Loyalsock to the 
west branch of the Susquehanna, and 
in recent years, at least, along the 
Upper Lehigh River, but otters are 
known to be great explorers and 
travelers, and an occasional one may 
appear at some distance from the 
center of dispersal. I have heard of 
recent reports from McKean, Elk, 
Snyder, Columbia and York Counties, 
but these were in all probability 
mostly transients. Because of this 
tendency to wander, one may get the 
impression that there are more otters 
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in the state than is actually the case. 
They have been known to travel six 
miles in a night, and may cover fifty 
or sixty miles in the course of a sea- 
son. In crossing from one watershed 
to another, they often journey over- 
land for a distance of several miles, 
a feat that is much easier in winter 
than in summer, as their method of 
progression, especially on an incline, 
is by means of a few bounds, fol- 
lowed by a slide—a means of loco- 
motion at which they are adept. This 
habit of sliding is one of the otter’s 
chief sources of amusement, especially 
when a family group is disporting 
itself. If no ice or snow is available, 
a clay or mud bank will do almost 
as well; and some slides have appar- 
ently been used by several genera- 
tions of otters. 

Another characteristic otter trait is 
the habit of landing at certain estab- 
lished places to dry themselves, wal- 
low and void. These places are often 
several feet from the water’s edge on 
rather high ground, but they are ap- 
parently the recognized social centers 
of any otters that may pass that way. 
Sometimes the bleached-out excre- 
ment, consisting of fish scales, bones 
and crayfish shells may form heaps 
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of considerable size and has a charac- 
teristic fishy odor. 

The home den, in which the young 
are raised, may be the enlarged, aban- 
doned burrow of some other animal, 
like the muskrat, woodchuck or 
beaver, or even the deserted log-lodge 
of the latter animal. In some cases 
the young are born in woodchuck 
burrows several hundred yards away 
from the nearest water, or in hollow 
logs, cavities under the roots of trees, 
in brush piles, or in grass or rush 
nests in a marsh. 

Otters are sexually mature when 
they are two years old and, according 
to Emil Liers, who doubtless knows 
otters more intimately than anyone 
else, they mate in winter and early 
spring from December to early April. 
The two to four young are born from 
nine months, eighteen days, to twelve 
months, fifteen days later, also in 
winter. This apparently long period 
of gestation also occurs in several re- 
lated mustelids, notably the marten, 
fisher, badger and weasel, and is due 
to delayed implantation of the 
blastocyst. In captivity otters have 
been known to mate almost im- 
mediately after the cubs are born. 

The young are blind, toothless and 
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helpless for five or six weeks after 
birth. Their eyes open when they 
are about thirty-five days old, and 
they then commence to play among 
themselves, and with their mother. 
When ten or twelve weeks old, they 
are permitted to play outside the 
nest. Otter cubs must be taught to 
swim, and the backward ones have 
to be dragged into the water. 


While the mother is generally very 
solicitous about the off-spring, and 
will not allow anyone, even the male 
parent, to come near them until they 
are six months old, the males are 
usually kind to the young, and as 
Mr. Liers says, will assist in their 
care. He has even had cases in which 
males have adopted the cubs and 
caught food for them. 

My first and only experience in 
watching a family of wild otters at 
play came during a period of relaxa- 
tion in the midst of the First World 
War, as I was walking in broad day- 
light along the reed-bordered stretch 
of the little river Tille in north- 
eastern France. A series of snorts and 
the sound of a commotion in the 
water just beyond the reeds caused 
me to seek a point where the reeds 
thinned out enough for me to peep 
through and see a family of otters; 
how many, I could not tell, diving 
and playing with all the abandon of 
a family of puppies, but with a grace 
of motion that is probably possessed 
by no other creature. Perhaps a 
minute of this, and I pushed the 
reeds aside to get a better view, when 
one of the group gave a louder chirp 
and the entire family disappeared, 
leaving me with a feeling of having 
witnessed something that probably 
very few have ever had the privilege 
to see, and the war for the moment 
seemed very unreal and far distant. 
Since then I have never missed an 
opportunity, when in otter country, 
to hunt for their tracks and other 
signs, but have never had the good 
fortune to again see a family out in 
full daylight; for they are almost 


exclusively nocturnal, and when seen 
at all it is usually at dusk or in the 
very early morning. 

Until recently little was actually 
known about the otter’s food prefer. 
ences or of its place in nature’s econ- 
omy. It was generally believed that 
it was an inveterate destroyer of trout 
and other game fish, while in musk- 
rat marshes the trapper complained 
that it killed the muskrats, and the 
story has been generally circulated 
that it kills the beaver’s young and 
otherwise annoys them. As a matter 
of fact, recent studies of the otters’ 
food, made by means of analyses of 
digestive tracts and scats, indicate 
that the bulk of its food is made up of 
much humbler food, gathered by 
dint of grubbing in the mud at the 
bottom of streams and lakes,+as all 
who have actually observed the otter 
feeding seem to agree. 


When actually pursuing fish, how- 
ever, they often approach them by 
stealth, and with barely perceptible 
motion, hoping to take them un- 
awares and depending on a last quick 
rush to overtake the. intended victim. 
Naturally the more sluggish or less 
wary species are captured more easily 
and more often than those that are 
swifter and more alert. Although it 
has been stated that otters eat fish 
head first, on several occasions I have 
come upon the remains of bullheads 
that had obviously been killed and 
eaten from the tail forward, leaving 
the head, back to the pectoral fins 
untouched, and have noticed that the 
otters in captivity invariably eat their 
fish tail first. 

Liers writes that in Minnesota “it 
eats crayfish, frogs, turtles (partic- 
ularly the softshell species), the 
larvae of aquatic insects, angleworms 
and fish. One of the choicest morsels 
is crayfish, and where they are abun- 
dant an otter will consume a tremen- 
dous number in a year’s time.” His 
statement is borne out by Alvin Cahn 
who wrote that “on the shore of 
Rice Lake, (Minnesota) five old otter 
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signs were found, all being 100 per- 
cent crayfish remains,” and also by 
careful observers in other states where 
crayfish abound. 

Of the two extensive studies of 
otter feeding habits that are avail- 
able, that of Lagler and Ostensen 
on the early spring food of the otter 
in Michigan, is perhaps the most ex- 
haustive and was made under condi- 
tions comparable to those existing in 
Pennsylvania. They found in 173 
stomachs and 220 intestines of early- 
spring-taken otters in Michigan, 
game and pan fish, (such as trout, 
bullheads, pike, perch, bass and sun- 
fish) to the number of 415 individuals 
had been eaten; while of the so-called 
“forage fish” (suckers, minnows, mud- 
minnows, muddlers, etc.) 1,112  in- 
dividuals occurred. The balance of 
items included 85 frogs, 229 crayfish, 
and a miscellaneous assortment of 
mudpuppies, insects and some verte- 
brates, most of the latter having been 
eaten as carrion. Their comment that 
“the most important single fish species 
in the food examined was the mud- 
minnow,” and, “The high incidence 
and numbers in which these fish oc- 
curred suggest that otters grub in 
the mud which is the special environ- 
ment of the mudminnow in _ the 
spring,” further bears out the ob- 
servations of Mr. Liers and others 
regarding the feeding habits of the 
otter. 

Kenneth Wilson, who has made an 
extensive study of winter otter food 
habits in the coastal region of north- 
eastern North Carolina, where con- 
ditions are naturally quite different 
from those in our area, and fish more 
abundant and more easily obtained, 
found that fish occurred in 91 percent 
of the 24 alimentary tracts and 61 
scats examined, while crustaceans, 
crayfish, blue crabs, decapods and 
shrimps were found in 39 percent. 
Water beetles (possibly eaten by fish) 
were found in five droppings. Three 


























birds (possibly carrion), five trogs, 
one clam, and the hair of one musk- 
rat made up the residue. Mr. Wilson's 
chief interest in his study was to 
determine the role of otters as musk- 
rat predators because of the com- 
plaints of trappers that otters were 
eating or driving off the muskrats. 
What he actually found was that it 
was not the otters that were respon- 
sible for the reduction in the muskrat 
population, but the abundant rac- 
coons that were breaking into the 
nests and eating the young. 

Apparently little attention has 
been paid to otter feeding habits in 
Pennsylvania. What scattered in- 
formation I have been able to obtain 
is largely from casual examinations 
of otter signs, although these, to- 
gether with my own efforts in this 
state and in the eastern shore country 
of Maryland State over the past fif- 
teen years seem to indicate that the 
feeding pattern resembles that of 
Michigan otters as reported by Lagler 
and Ostenson. 

Here, as elsewhere, the crayfish ap- 
pears to be the most abundant single 
item, with catfish, chubs, fallfish and 
miscellaneous “minnows” outweigh- 
ing all others, although in the neigh- 
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borhood of crowded trout ponds, re- 
mains of several very small trout, 
both brook and brown, were found. 
In some localities, and under certain 
conditions small frogs are eaten, and 
I have definite proof that otters join 
the muskrats and raccoons in dining 
on the common fresh-water mussels, 
although, of course, chances of find- 
ing any such evidence are very slight, 
since the entire animal is digested. 
The occurrence of miscellaneous 
fragments of insects and caddis fly 
larvae may be due to these items hav- 
ing originally served as fish food. 

To sum up the evidence at hand, 
practically all of the qualified re- 
search workers who have taken the 
pains to ascertain the otters’ food 
habits, have stated definitely that it 
appears to be neutral or definitely 
beneficial, as far as its relationship 
with trout and other game fish is con- 
cerned. Such is the opinion expressed 
by William J. Hamilton, who has had 
considerable experience with otter in 
Pike County, as well as in New York 
State. 

Mr. Jay Gilford, who has interested 
himself in the otter in its last Penn- 
sylvanian stronghold, recently wrote 
me that “Any game fish that I have 
observed or believed otters to be re- 
sponsible for catching, were trout, 
and they had that same day been 
stocked from a fish hatchery”—also— 
“I have examined many scats in the 
past ten or twelve years in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania I believe 
that a large percentage of the otters’ 
diet consists of bullheads, catfish, 
shiners and chubs. 


It is now pretty generally known 
among biologists that the various 
large members of the minnow tribe, 
like the chub and fall fish, compete 
with the trout for the food supply, 
and as Francis Trembly put it, “They 
also eat trout eggs whenever they get 
a chance. In normal waters subject 
to sufficient predation, this does no 
harm because predators catch the 





chub and fall fish much more readily 
than they do the brook trout. Man 
supplants natural predation with 
artificial and highly selective preda. 
tion in which he catches one or a 
few species, in this case the brook 
trout, and does not pay much atten. 
tion to the others, so that with the 
removal of the predators you will 
catch a few more trout but they will 
be of a smaller size, some of them 
probably stunted.” It should also be 
mentioned in this connection that 
the otter, of all the predators, is the 
most restless and wide-ranging, so 
that its predation is usually scattered 
over a wide area. 

The better informed fisherman are 
coming to realize that there are 
many waters in this area that are 
overstocked with stunted fish which 
cannot grow simply because of over- 
competition for the available food 
supply. These streams need more 
depredation than they are getting at 
present in order to reduce the num- 
ber, but increase the size of the fish. 


As for its relationship with the 
beaver, I cannot take seriously old 
woodmen’s tales of otter annoying 
the beaver. I know of one place in 
our state where both animals within 
recent years lived together in peace 
and mutual respect, and have heard 
of others. Occasional conflicts may 
occur, but no otter in its right mind 
would willfully provoke the ire of a 
tough old beaver. 

The otter is known as a terrific 
fighter when brought to bay or in a 
trap. It has been known to crush a 
dog’s leg bone in its jaws. One vet- 
eran otter trapper told me of the 
many otters that had fought their 
way out of his traps. He stated that 
he had five out of six tear themselves 
out of large double-spring traps in 
one night, and from the condition 
of most trapped otters’ teeth, this is 
easy to believe. 

On the other hand, in perhaps no 
other animal is the play instinct so 
strongly developed. In all their 
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activities they seem to radiate a spirit 
of rollicking good nature, whether 

Jaying at sliding, swimming in grace- 
fully undulating course through the 
water, hunting food, or in otherwise 
routine activities that other creatures 
would take seriously. 

As one small boy said after seeing 
the marvelous otter sequences in the 
film Prowlers of the Everglades, 
“They sure have fun.” Naturally, 
when taken young, they make delight- 
ful pets. 

It would be difficult to leave the 
subject of otters without recalling 
Emest Thompson Seton’s worthy 
eulogy, “Of all the beasts whose lives 
| have tried to tell, there is one that 
stands forth, the Chevalier Bayard 
of the wild—without fear and with- 
out reproach. That is the otter, the 
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joyful, keen, and fearless otter; mild 
and loving to his own kind, and 
gentle with his neighbor of the 
stream; full of play and gladness in 
his life, full of courage in his stress; 
ideal in his home, steadfast in death; 
the noblest little soul that ever went 
four-footed through the woods.” 
Surely no better tribute could be paid 
to any man or beast. 


. . The End 
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PRIMEVAL PENNSYLVANIA con- 
tained a maximum of 15,000 
Indians. Their primitive economy 
and sparse population hardly 
made a dent in the state’s nat- 

ural resources. y 


THEN CAME THE WHITE MAN 
who often made war on the 
Indians but always warred on 
wildlife. Buffalo were hunted for 
hides, ducks for meat, pigeons 
for sport. The sky was the limit 
and wholesale slaughter was the 
result. 


YEAR BY YEAR HIS TRIBE IN- 
CREASED fill it spread all over 
the map. Your share of Pennsyl- 


vania in 1800 was 49.2 acres; 
in 1950—2.8 acres. 
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WITH A GUN he slaughtered 
wild birds and animals whole- 
sale. 





WITH AN AXE...ASAW... 
A FLAME .. . he destroyed the 
forests in which wildlife lived. 





UNTIL NINE NATIVE SPECIES 
completely disappeared from 
Pennsylvania . . . the wolf (1890), 
the wolverine (1863), elk (1875), 
mountain lion (1871), marten 
(1903), bison (1801), passenger 
pigeon (1906), chestnut (1930), 
and eskimo curlew (1925). 
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Ef age fascinating exhibit portrayed 
here has captivated the imagina- 
tion of Pennsylvanians, both you 
and old, by the thousands since its 
grand opening at Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh, last October. 

For a long time museums have 
been bringing the outdoors indoors 
in stationary habitat groups. Now, 
nature in action—200 gallons of 
water per minute tumbling down 
over cement rocks shadowed by wax 
foliage into a stream and pool har. 
boring live fish—has been _ trans. 
planted bodily onto the venerable 
marble floor of an exhibit gallery. 

This beautiful and authentic ex- 
hibit dramatizes the story of wild- 
life conservation in Pennsylvania, 
from the coming of the white man 
down to the present day. In subject 
matter, the sequence is: obituary; 
Pennsylvania before Penn; _ the 
white man’s exploitation of nature; 
the period of management research 
and experiment; farm management; 
forest management; and recreation. 

The idea behind the exhibit is that 
wildlife is a crop grown on well- 
managed farm and forest lands. In- 
stead of competing for space, Civi- 
lization and wildlife thrive on the 
same land when that land is wisely 
used. An implied tribute is paid to 
the enlightened farmer and forester, 
while the city-dweller who takes to 
the tall timber for recreation is re- 
minded of his obligation to keep it 
clean and unspoiled for those who 
follow. 

Although largest and liveliest, the 
waterfall is not the only spectacular 
item in the show. Three-dimensional 
displays include mounted specimens 
of extinct animals, as well as the 
weapons and tools which drove the 
less fortunate species into oblivion. 
Real trees, with and without fabri- 
cated leaves, appear at several points 
—the waterfall, the forest, and the 
“obituary” section that opens the 
show. Painted dioramas, conservation 
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lessons in cartoon form, and photo- 
graphic blow-ups are used as support- 
ing material throughout. 

Financed jointly by Carnegie Mu- 
sum and the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, DEADLINE FOR 
WILDLIFE was planned by Museum 
conservationists and designed by 
James W. Lindsay, under the general 
supervision of Acting Director M. 
Graham Netting. In recent years so 
many outsiders have taken part in 
the creation of Carnegie Museum 
shows that “everybody gets into the 
act” is almost a foregone conclusion, 
but this exhibit sets a new record. 
Individuals and organizations from 
Pittsburgh to New York City have 
furnished specimens and photographs. 
The artificial forest containing more 
than 20,000 wax leaves was produced 
by volunteers, chiefly high school 
girls, under the direction of Prepara- 
tor Hanne F. von Furhrer. Three tons 


of real stone were furnished by State 
foresters from Laurel Mountain. 

DEADLINE FOR WILDLIFE will 
be on display for at least one year 
to allow for extensive use by the 
general public. Guided tours by Car- 
negie Institute’s Division of Educa- 
tion may be arranged for school 
classes. The Museum is open from 
10:00 a. m. to 5:00 p. m. daily, ex- 
cept on Tuesdays when the hours are 
10:00 a. m. to 10:00 p. m. and Sun- 
days from 2:00 p. m. to 5:00 p. m. 
As always, admission is free at all 
times. 

Although this splendid exhibit 
should be seen to be fully appre- 
ciated, for those who find it impos- 
sible to visit Carnegie Museum, the 
entire story is published in booklet 
form. It can be secured by sending 
25 cents (no stamps) to Carnegie 
Museum, Department of the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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HEN I was in my very early 

teens, we lived in the Cone- 
wago Hills of York County. Our 
farm was situated between two hills 
with the house in the hollow, and 
the fields in the valley, spreading up 
the slopes on either side. A favorite 
walk of mine was up one of the 
slopes, and down through a wooded 
and rocky glen which, with rather 
boyish imagination, I called the Val- 
ley of the Rocks. 

There were big and old trees in 
that hollow, and many boulders, 
somewhat like those on French Creek 
at St. Peter, Pa., near Phoenixville, 
although on a smaller scale. Beneath 
the boulders, which were covered in 
part by leaves, limbs, earth and 
mulch, a stream could be heard run- 
ning. This stream emerged and joined 
another run at the base of the hill. 
Nearby, too, was a spring with de- 
licious cold water. 

It was fun to climb through the 
heat of summer to the woods, and 
then walk down that cool and shaded 
glen, to hear the water underfoot, to 
reach the old dirt road at the bottom 
and pause there under the cover of 
the ancient trees, to drink from the 
spring and just idle. Nearby was a 
stand of longneedled pine with a 











spongy floor that seemed a foot thick 
and soft as the finest carpet. The 
small run provided me with some 
fishing, and I even caught eels in it 
on a setline. 

Well, it isn’t there any more. At 
least, it wasn’t the last time I saw it, 
and I have never had heart enough 
to go back again. 

We moved from the hills back to 
York, where I worked on The Gazette 

Daily, Sometimes, on a free day, or 
after work was done at night, we 
would drive out to the Conewagos 
and visit my valley, having lunch 
beside the spring, or sleeping on hot 
nights on the pine carpet. Then I 
left York county, and didn’t return to 
this particular section until after I 
had married and had two children. 
1 wanted the children to see what I 
had always considered one of the 
beauty spots of my boyhood, so, when 
they were big enough, I drove up 
from Philadelphia and took them out 
to the Conewago Hills. 

The dirt road was the same, where 
it turned off the Bull Road, the hills 
looked much the same. Then we 
came to the slope down which the 
road plunged to “my” valley. 

The change was startling. There 
were no more trees anywhere. There 
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were stumps where they had been cut 
dose to the ground, but the whole 
hollow and the ascending hill were 
bare of foilage, so dry and burned 
out by the sun (that once seldom 
touched the forest floor) that even 
brush had not started to grow. Gone 
were the fern fronds that formerly 
flourished under the big trees’ shade. 
Even the boulders up my Valley of 
the Rocks were partly bare, since 
most of the mosses and lichens that 
used to grow on their cool tops and 
flanks couldn’t survive the sudden 
effect of blazing sun when the forest 
was cut and the boulders turned 
steaming hot. The run that once 
trickled beneath the boulders was 
silent. 


As for the spring, it had vanished. 
The whole watershed had been de- 
nuded and dried out. I have never 
had a more dramatic example of the 
effects of unwise timbering. Some 
lumber company had moved in, and 
levelled the hillside and the valley, 
drying up the water, leaving nothing 
for the future. The same thing has 
happened over many thousands of 
acres in Pennsylvania, but this was 
quite real to me because I had liked 
the place so much. If only a few of 
the old trees and some of the more 
promising young ones had been left 
—but only a drab and cheerless bar- 


ren remained. I have never gone 
back. 


Conewago Country 


THAT name, Conewago, by the 
way, is often met with through the 
east and Canada under a variety of 
spellings. In Pennsylvania, it is the 
name of a creek which flows into the 
Susquehanna in York county, and of 
the hills near the creek. I have come 
across it as a place name in Ontario, 
and it is the name of a tribe of In- 
dians who once occupied part of Ver- 
mont—the Caughnawaga. Which re- 
minds me of a curious thing I came 
across recently in Louisiana. Down 
there, the American lotus—which is a 


large water lily—is sometimes called 
the yonkapin, its old Indian name. 
This is practically the same as the 
chinquapin, once so familiar to Penn- 
sylvania; but our chinquapin was of 
the chestnut family. The two Indian 
names have a common foundation, 
however, because the Louisiana water 
lily known as the yonkapin bears 
edible brown nuts, just as our chin- 
quapin used to have tiny edible 


chestnut-like nuts. The chestnut 
blight killed the chinquapins, of 
course. 

Lost Soil 


IT was an odd feeling to walk 
about in southern Louisiana at the 
very end of the Mississippi River, and 
to realize that I very easily could be 
treading on Pennsylvania soil. The 
entire lower end of Louisiana has 
been built up—and is still being built 
up daily—by silt carried down to it 
from some two-thirds of the nation. 
The Mississippi and Missouri rivers 
collect some of the country’s best 
earth and dump it into the Gulf of 
Mexico. Some of it undoubtedly 
comes from western Pennsylvania, 
where the small streams and the riv- 
ers flow into the Ohio, which, in 
turn, enters the Mississippi. 
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Thus, some landowner living on 
the western watershed of Pennsyl- 
vania’s mountains no doubt was an 
unwitting contributor to the rich soil 
of Louisiana on which I walked. I 
don’t know of any more dramatic 
realization of the costly effects of soil 
erosion. I have nothing against the 
residents of Louisiana, but see no 
reason why they should live “high 
on the hawg” because Pennsylvanians, 
among others, are donating free 
ground to them every day in the 
flood that pours its yellow waters into 
the Gulf. An estimated 600,000,000 
tons of valuable dirt is dumped at 
Louisiana’s back door every year. 


Soil erosion undoubtedly is one of 
the most serious conservation prob- 
lems facing Pennsylvania and many 
other states. The soil washed from the 
surface isn’t really “‘lost,”’ in one sense 
of the word. It does flow to some 
delta country like Louisiana, or the 
Chesapeake Bay, to take an example 
closer to home. There it nourishes 
life in many forms—the alluvial soil 
creates fine farmland, the rich sedi- 
ment carried into the bays makes the 
tiny forms of life flourish, and on 
these tiny forms the clams, crabs, 
shrimp, fish and all aquatic life 
thrive. However, it is “lost” to the 
land that produced it, so every time 


a Pennsylvania stream flows yellow or 
red with the soil of the Keystone 
State, you know that we are giving 
something for nothing to the Mis. 
sissippi Delta, Chesapeake or Dela- 
ware Bays. 

All the streams that flow into the 
Susquehanna, from New York State 
right on down through Pennsylvania 
clear to the Octoraro, help carry a 
burden of fine soil to the Chesapeake 
Bay country. Some comes from New 
York and more from Maryland, but 
the bulk derives from Pennsylvania. 
From the most fertile part of Penn- 
sylvania, it might be added. Thus we 
are contributing greatly to the econ- 
omy of the Chesapeake Bay folk. 
They are fine people, and I like 
them immensely, but the erosion that 
helps support them robs Pennsyl- 
vania. 


“Poisonous” Pennsylvanian 


THIS could be a mistaken impres- 
sion, but isn’t the ugly hellbender 
sort of vanishing from Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife scene? It seems I used to see 
them with some degree of frequency 
when younger, but I haven't en- 
countered one along a stream for 
many, many years. Perhaps this is be- 
cause I fish different streams now 
than in my youth. 


I shared with most kids the com- 
mon, and mistaken, idea that this 
largest and most _horrible-looking 
form of amphibian life in Pennsyl- 
vania was poisonous. Human beings 
are inclined to look with suspicion 
upon anything that is downright 
ugly, especially if it crawls, and the 
hellbender is both ugly and crawls. 
Although it is voracious in its ap- 
petite for crawfish and whatever it 
can find on stream bottoms, it is 
harmless where human beings are 
concerned, and not only isn’t poison- 
ous, but some authorities say its flesh 
is good to eat. I doubt whether many 
persons have ever tried it as food, 
since its flabby skin and general rep- 
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tilian appearance aren’t especially ap- 
petizing. 

I have never seen one of the some- 
what similar mud puppies, or water 
dogs, which are sometimes caught by 
bait fishermen on cloudy days or at 
night, or are seen exposed on dull 
days along streams. These are slightly 
smaller than _ hellbenders, seldom 
reaching 18 inches, while the latter 
may be as much as two feet long. 
Both are commonly called “lizards,” 
which they aren’t, of course. Like 
the hellbender, water dogs are sup- 
posed to be poisonous, which they 
also aren't. 

Another victim of the erroneous 
belief that its bite is poisonous is the 
common spotted salamander which 
is often encountered outdoors in 
Pennsylvania. This is a pretty am- 
phibian (also incorrectly called a 
lizard) with bright, round yellow 
spots on a greenish-brown body so 
dark that it looks black. We had one 
that persisted in trying to live in our 
tent on a camping trip several years 
ago in the Poconos. They are quite 





harmless although the moist, glisten- 
ing bodies inspire dread in the hearts 
of the uninformed. 


Tricks Make Treats 


ALTHOUGH I can’t say I would 
relish approaching a hellbender as 
an article of food, I do believe that 
much that is edible goes to waste in 
this state—as well as others—because 
of foolish food prejudices. I have 
some myself, and have come across 
many in others. For instance, a good 
number of the rabbits that are shot 
in Pennsylvania are not consumed 
because many housewives—and_ par- 
ticularly those city-bred and city- 
raised—have some foolish aversion to 
cooking and eating them. Too many 
hunters are greeted with: “All right, 
you brought them home and you can 
cook them if you want to eat them.” 
The women have no reason for their 
bias against rabbits. Most have never 
even tasted them. Some say without 
reason or experience that they have 
a “wild taste,” whatever that is. 
Others say they remind them of skin- 
ned cats. Still others simply don’t 
want anything to do with them. 


Actually, as most hunters know, 
rabbit is one of the best of wild meats, 
tasting somewhat like chicken, only 
better. If there is any bad taste to a 
rabbit, it has been put there by the 
cook. Like most game, they are best 
if treated simply. A bit of parboiling, 
and then frying them just like chicken 
will produce a superior dish. The 
parboiling is necessary only because 
a thick rabbit leg or back won't cook 
completely through if it is fried only. 
Of course, it can be braised in its own 
gravy. 

Upstate, we often had hassenpferf- 
fer, which is just rabbit marinated 
for a couple of days before it is 
braised in a bit of the marinade that 
gives it a tangy, slightly sour taste. 
We also occasionally had jugged hare. 
These were just variations of the same 
theme—which is, that rabbit in any 
form is excellent eating. 
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Squirrels suffer from even greater 
prejudice, and this is entirely beyond 
me. If there is any dish from game 
better than squirrel potpie, or a stew, 
I don’t know what it is. Both squir- 
rels and rabbits are “clean eaters,” 
living on vegetation in the case of 
rabbits, and on nuts or edible ker- 
nels or grains in the case of squirrels. 
Compared to chickens and hogs, they 
are models of cleanliness in their 
food habits. For the same reason, all 
vegetable eaters like muskrats should 
be on a preferred eating list, but they 
certainly aren’t. 


Pennsylvania has a population of 
greatly varied antecedents, more so 
than most states. I am not referring 
to city populations which, in a me- 
tropolis like New York, might include 
almost every race under the sun; but 
to the backbone of the state, the men 
and women who live in the smaller 
cities, towns, villages and in the coun- 
try. Among these many peoples, those 
of German and Middle Europe de- 
scent show a fine appreciation for 
game as a table food. They know its 
worth and how to cook it. This cook- 
ing can be found in the mining and 
agricultural sections of Pennsylvania, 
as well as in the towns nearby. 

However, Italians and Negroes 
show greater imagination and daring 
in their use of wildlife as food than 


any other peoples. They profit most 
from the fresh “greens” that come up 
in the spring, cutting dandelion and 
poke shoots to make into salads. They 
take the most ordinary fish and turn 
them into good dishes. They will eat 
almost anything that walks, swims 
or flies. I have some good Italian 
friends who will make use of every 
crow I can bring home. The only 
time I ever saw one stopped was 
when he went hunting for the first 
time, and, proudly but _ illegally, 
brought home an odd bird which he 
had shot. He cleaned and plucked it, 
and put in the refrigerator, but it 
sort of smelled up the icebox so he 
was going to throw it out when he 
thought of asking just what it was 
he had killed. Examination of the 
remains, and the discarded féathers, 
told me he was trying to eat a bittern. 
He thought it was some kind of duck. 

Negroes greatly enjoy ‘possum, rac- 
coon and “marsh rabbit.” There is 
such a thing as a swamp rabbit, of 
course, but the marsh rabbit for sale 
in our larger cities is muskrat. There 
is nothing wrong with muskrat for 
the table, except that careless trap- 
pers who don’t tend their lines reg- 
ularly skin and prepare for the mar- 
ket muskrats that have been dead for 
some time. This doesn’t improve the 
quality of the flesh. You must know 
the trapper to enjoy muskrat. 

I’m not greatly in favor of the 
method often employed to induce 
squeamish persons to eat strange 
meats—telling them that it is some 
thing else. Once, however, I did in- 
duce a lady to eat heartily of a ven- 
ison stew by telling her I had in- 
cluded some beef especially because 
she didn’t like venison, and I care- 
fully picked out the “beef” for her 
plate at the table. There was no beef, 


of course. 


... The End 
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By war 


\VER Tioga Came s rolling hills 
we find some of the most beau- 
‘tiful scenery to be found anywhere. 
Most travelers agree that the canyon 
country of Tioga County is unsur- 
passed in scenic beauty. This thought 


js confirmed by those who rush to 


the Laurel Festival held at Wells- 
boro and vicinity annually late in 
June. Then again, in early fall, we 
find people from far and wide jour- 
neying here when autumn colors set 
the countryside aglow. 

While it is true that Tioga County 
is famous. for its scenery, the early. 
pioneers discovered that you cannot 
live on scenery alone. They set to 
work to clear the land, and farming 
became the main enterprise. 

Many of the original settlers in 
Tioga County were from New Eng- 
land. There were claims by the 
various colonies along the Atlantic 
seaboard for all the land due west. 
Connecticut claimed the northern 
tier section of Pennsylvania. A num- 
ber of the early settlers in Tioga 
County were Revolutionary War 
heroes who were paid with land for 
their services during the war. Hon. 


Samuel Baker, Revolutionary 
soldier, was the first white set 
in 1787. Within a few months of his 
arrival, Mr. Baker was joined by ~~ 
Amos Stone who had served as a 
captain in the Connecticut Line dur- 
ing the war. 

These early settlers found Tioga 
County heavily wooded. The soils 
were glaciated soils, that is, they 
were influenced by the glaciers of 
ages ago. The topsoils were never 
too deep, but under the forest cover 
they became very rich and organic 
in nature. They were therefore able 
to absorb water very rapidly. The 
subsoil seemed to be tight, making 
it dificult for water to soak ‘deep 
into the soil. This soil condition 
resulted in excessive runoff after the 
topsoil had become saturated. When 
the trees were cut from the slopes 
and square farming was practiced, 
the topsoil washed away rapidly 
leading to many of the problems 
of soil erosion on the slopes as well 
as in the valleys throughout the en- 
tire county. As the sloping fields lost 
the topsoil, erosion was accelerated. 
The silt and. debris washed down to 




















A 1953 erosion scene in Tioga County. A 





SCS Photo 


newly seeded field of oats seriously gullied 


by one rain, located along Route 6 between Wellsboro and Mansfield. 


clog the streams, thus seriously dam- 
aging the fertile bottom fields. 

This trend continued until many 
originally productive farms in Tioga 
County were abandoned. I have vis- 
ited sections of Tioga County with 
local farmers who have pointed out 
grownup areas where there were once 
profitable farms. In one case, a resi- 
dent of Tioga County showed me 
the place where he was born and 
reared. The house was vacant and 
in bad condition. There was no 
longer a barn or other buildings. 
The adjoining slopes were either 
grown up to woods or were par- 
tially grown up with brush, briars 
and weeds. What happened to this 
farm also happened to many other 
farms—CONCRETE EVIDENCE 
THAT LAND USE PRACTICES OF 
THE PAST WERE NOT SUFFI- 
CIENT FOR PERMANENT AGRI- 
CULTURE! 

Riding along the Cowanesque 
River today, we see ample evidence 
of a past agricultural prosperity. 
Many empty tobacco sheds supply 
evidence that this little valley was 
once an important tobacco produc- 
ing area. In fact, just a few years 





ago acres and acres of tobacco were 
produced on the fertile farm lands 
along the Cowanesque River. In our 
discussions with many folks in Tioga 
County, we learn that in many ways 
Cowanesque Valley was once a more 
prosperous farming neighborhood 
than it is today. 

Flooding is now a periodic event. 
One farmer stated: ‘The valley floods 
each year, leaving litter all over the 
bottom.” Dikes constructed to pro- 
tect the bottom lands are seriously 
damaged with each flood. Another 
farmer pointed out: “I can remem- 
ber when we never had to worry 
about floods.” 

Another example worthy. of con- 
sideration, in our analysis of what 
has happened, is Marsh Creek. Marsh 
Creek Valley was once a beautiful and 
profitable farming community. Celery 
was produced as cash crop and was 
shipped to market, not by the car- 
load but by the trainload. Today 
we see just another example of the 
results of improper land use. The 
denuded slopes of the valley poured 
silt and debris into the channel. This 
situation caused clogging of the 
stream, raising of the stream bed and 
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the destroying of the fertile farm 
land in the valley. Within a rela- 
tively short time many farm families 
along Marsh Creek were seriously 
affected economically due to this 
misuse of the land in the watershed. 
Remember too that the greater part 
of the change in this valley has oc- 
curred during the last twenty years! 
Other examples could be given, 
but the two I have mentioned should 
suffice to illustrate to everyone the 
importance of the conservation move- 
ment. When we speak of everyone 
we mean the people living in the 
cities and in the towns as well as 
those living on the farms. They 
should all be interested in whether 
or not the rich valley lands of Tioga 
County and all the other good farm 
lands are retained in a high state of 
production. Certainly the loss of 
Marsh Creek Valley in celery pro- 
duction and the loss of the Cowan- 
esque Valley as an important tobacco 
producing area are not in the best 
interest of business in general in 
Tioga County or in Pennsylvania. 
Tioga County is representative of 
all Pennsylvania’s northern tier coun- 


Marsh Creek at flood stage. A common spring and summer scene in these flooded fields 
where excellent celery was once produced in abundance. 


try. The soil, the timber, the land 
use pattern, the erosion, the land 
decline, and the flood problems are 
also typical of other counties of north- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Conservation activity in Tioga 
County has been influenced by na- 
tional and state concern because the 
same sort of destruction which has 
been witnessed here was prevalent 
throughout the country. For many 
years leading farmers and _ others 
realized what was happening to the 
good lands of their county. They 
decided that something should be 
done to stop the rapid loss of their 
remaining topsoil. At the same time, 
these leaders realized that you can- 
not have conservation by wishful 
thinking. Their consideration for 
their problems led to the conclusion 
that The Road to Conservation 
should be built upon local control, 
sound thinking, thorough planning 
and proper coordination of all those 
interested in conservation activities. 
It was this thinking regarding their 
needs that led to the establishment 
of the Tioga County Soil Conserva- 
tion District over six years ago. The 
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District directors and representatives of cooperating agencies plan their 1954 program. 
Seated, left to right: Secretary Franklin Nichols, Wellsboro; District Director Robert Miller, 
Knoxville; Herbert Kaufman, Pa. Dept. of Highways, Harrisburg; R. P. Tipple, Pa. Dept. 
of Highways, Tioga County; Victor Hurd, county commissioner—district director, Millerton; 
Oscar Kimmel, State Soil Conservation Commission. Standing: Floyd Webster, district 
director; Burton Owens, district director; Charles Slaton, Soil Conservation Service; Walter 
Ludwig, Pa. Dept. of Forests & Waters; Leland E. Cloos, Pa. Fish Commission; Stanley 
Hamilton, district chairman; and Leslie Wood, Pa. Game Commission. 


county commissioners, farm leaders, 
vocational teachers and others had 
sound reasoning for wanting to do 
something about conserving the soils 
of Tioga County. 

The turning point in Tioga 
County can be traced to that day in 
October, 1947, when the county com- 
missioners, Bob Lugg, Leon Smith, 
and Victor Hurd recognizing the 
seriousness of erosion in their county 
declared the county a soil conserva- 
tion district. I suspect that there have 
been few acts in Tioga County that 
will have a wider significance than 
this. I have a feeling that future his- 
torians of Tioga County will credit 
this accomplishment as one of the 
greatest single actions affecting the 
welfare and future prosperity of the 
county. These men deserve great 
credit and thanks, but it will perhaps 
rest upon a later generation to fully 
appreciate and fully credit the people 
who have helped in spite of difficul- 
ties to develop a program designed 
to conserve the basic resources—the 
soil, the water, the forests and the 
wildlife. They recognized what was 
happening in Tioga County and they 
also knew it was time to do some- 
thing about it. 


The fact that they were right in 
their conclusions and decisions is 
only too well emphasized by the dis- 
cussions we hear today regarding 
the construction of great water-hold- 
ing reservoirs on the upper water- 
shed of the Susquehanna River. What 
has been happening in Tioga County 
has been happening on the whole 
watershed of the beautiful Susque- 
hanna River with flooding becoming 
more and more of a problem. Army 
engineers have done a great amount 
of work with dikes to protect such 
communities as Williamsport and 
Sunbury. 

I would like to make perfectly 
clear that I would not for one mo- 
ment criticize the construction of 
these great reservoirs because I am 
not really qualified to pass upon the 
soundness of this method of flood 
prevention. I can only say that I am 
critical of the type of land use and 
land treatment that has brought us 
into our present situation with in- 
creased serious flooding. There are 
sound arguments both for and against 
such structures, but I believe all 
would agree to the advisability that, 
even though such structures are 
needed in great river basin flood 
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control programs, they will not be 
successful permanently unless they 
are supplemented by adequate con- 
servation on the land, draining into 
the reservoirs. 

This draws our attention to the 
possibilities of flood prevention by 
the use of a complete and adequate 
conservation program over all the 
land. Records indicate that such con- 
servation programs have a tendency 
to reduce floods. We can consider the 
idea of pushing our conservation 
program rapidly in order to develop 
a program designed to hold the maxi- 
mum amount of water where it falls. 
All of us know that, once the water 
runs off the land and becomes a flood 
hazard, it is no longer useful for the 
production of crops, grass, and trees. 
Also, while we are speculating on 
the potentials of great reservoirs that 
will hold billions of gallons of water, 
we should also speculate on the 
potentials of the possible flood con- 
trol aspects of billions of little dams 
made by plow furrows and tillage 
implements on the level, each hold- 
ing a gallon of water. 

The Congress of the United States 
has given recognition to the need for 
conserving the water back on the 
little watersheds where it falls. 
During the closing days of the 
first session of the present Congress 
a bill was passed providing for the 
establishment of approximately fifty 
small pilot watersheds distributed 
throughout the country. One has 
been named for Pennsylvania. It is 
Corey Creek in Tioga County. Corey 
Creek is the little stream that flows 
east along Route 6 and empties into 
the Tioga River at Mansfield. There 
are about eighty-five farms in this 
watershed comprising about 15,000 
acres. Here federal, state, local agen- 
cies and groups will join hands with 
the farmers in the development of a 
program to conserve the water and 
the soil. The farmers on the Corey 
Creek Watershed are fortunate in 


having their watershed selected as the 
one in Pennsylvania for this work. 
Upon the success of this program may 
depend future programs for flood 
prevention and erosion control. 

Great progress has been made 
toward the conservation of soil and 
water on the farm lands of Tioga 
County. The Board of Directors of 
the Tioga County Soil Conservation 
District have given much time toward 
the direction of a sound soil and 
water conservation program. The dis- 
trict directors have been responsible 
for the development of an enthu- 
siastic team spirit which has pulled 
together federal, state, and county 
agencies into one common conserva- 
tion program to fit the needs of the 
farmers of Tioga County. The re- 
sults speak for themselves. 

In the six years since the district 
became organized, over 800 farmers 
have become cooperators with their 
soil conservation district. This means 
that approximately one-third of all 
the farms in the county are operated 
by district cooperators. When we 
think of what happened previously, 
we can only marvel at these results. 
This is evidence too that the far- 
mers of Tioga County like the type 
of approach to their land problems 
that is available through coopera- 
tion with their soil conservation dis- 
trict. 

Other results -show over 19,000 
acres of strip cropping planned with 
approximately 6,539 acres already es- 
tablished. Over 43,000 feet of out- 
lets and farm watercourses have 
been established. More than fifty-five 
miles diversion terraces have been 
constructed ‘to protect valuable land 
from excessive runoff from the slopes 
above. Drainage terraces have been 
constructed to drain wetland and 
make it productive. 

The Road to Conservation is not 
easy, but it is one we should all be 
willing to travel together. This seems 
to be the policy that most people in 
Tioga County are rapidly adopting. 
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Diversion terraces pick up excess water and protect valuable land below. Here a diver- 
sion is just being started on the farm of Stanley Seymour, Tioga County District coop- 
erator. Shown in the picture is Stanley and his daughter. 


We always find in every great move- 
ment differences of opinion and 
those who would hold back or criti- 
cize. But once a movement gets under 
way, whether it is constructive or 
destructive, it often has a tendency 
to gather momentum. Such was the 
case during the period of the de- 
struction of the original natural re- 
sources. Such I feel will be the case 
in the conservation program now 
being carried out over Tioga County’s 
rolling hills. 

While there is a great amount of 
work yet to be done, the district 
has covered the most difficult part 
of the road. The mere fact that over 
eight hundred farmers in this county 
are already cooperating is positive 
evidence that the program has be- 
gun to gather momentum. And, | 
think we can look forward to a time 
in the not too distant future when 
a conservation plan will have been 
developed for EVERY farm in Tioga 
County. However, to get this total 
job done will require the combined 
efforts of everyone in a position to 


contribute. It cannot be done too 
rapidly for the good of the farming 
industry of Tioga County. Everyone 
concerned should help to see that it 
does not take forever to get this 
necessary job finished. Then, as the 
final land use decisions are made 
and the remaining needed conserva- 
tion practices applied, the farmers 
of Tioga County will be able to say, 
one to another: “THE SOIL IS 
TIED DOWN, OUR GOOD TOP. 
SOIL WILL STAY, AND THE PER- 
MANENCY OF OUR AGRICUL- 
TURE IS SECURE.” 
The End 





NEXT MONTH 


The Most Unusual Issue of 
THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
NEWS 
Ever Published! 
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Those Poor Old Days 


WARREN COUNTY-—Several days 
after the close of the recent deer 
season the “Warren Mirror’’ carried 
a news item release of 1923 that I 
found quite interesting. At the close 
of the hunting season 30 years ago, 
Game Protector Elmer Pilling had 
released the following game kill 
figures for Warren County: Legal 
Male Deer—48, Legal Bears—22. Com- 
paring these figures for the 1923 deer 
season with the recent 1953 deer sea- 
son in which I estimated that there 
were about 1250 legal bucks and 
antlerless deer together killed in my 
district of Warren County which com- 
prises that portion of the County east 
of the Allegheny River. Also during 
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the calender year 1953 we have a 
record of 137 deer killed on the high- 
ways of this district and 14 deer 
killed for property damage. I wonder 
which hunting season was the more 
successful. I can’t help but feel that 
the residents of Warren County were 
better satisfied with the 1923 season 
then they were with the one just past. 
—District Game Protector David R. 
Titus, Warren. 


Deer Dent Damage 


SOMERSET COUNTY—One day 
in December, I stopped in at a busi- 
ness establishment regarding some re- 
pair work. There was another cus- 
tomer in the place who registered a 
damage complaint on deer and con- 
fined it to the antlered ones. From 
his pocket, he took one point of a 
deer antler about four or five inches 
long. The following story followed: 
This man had a truck and hauled 
mine props. He had gone out for his 
truck a day or two previous to our 
meeting and found one of his 12-ply 
tires flat. When the tire was taken 
apart for repair this horn was found 
through the bottom of the tire and 
out the side. He had no idea where 
he picked it up.—District Game Pro- 
tector R. V. Rea, Confluence. 


Bring "Em Back Dead or Alive 


GREENE COUNTY-A native of 
Greene County made his annual trip 
to the mountains near Emporium to 
get a buck. He had made 11’ unsuc- 
cessful attempts and did not take any 
chances this time. His friends placed 
him on watch near camp because he 
was not familiar with that particular 
area. He was hard to convince that 
he should stay there, but decided any- 
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thing would be better than being lost. 
Luck was with him because in a very 
short time a nice seven point buck 
came near him, and he felled it with 
one shot. The buck struggled and 
the hunter was going to shoot it again 
but the rifle jammed so he pulled off 
his belt, and in some manner tied the 
animal to a sapling. An effort was 
then made to stick the deer, but a 
struggle took place and the knife was 
lost. Something had to be done 
quickly so, rather than take any 
chance of having his prize escape, 
the hunter used his rifle as a club to 
add the finishing touch. When the 
excitement was over the rifle was 
without a stock and in a somewhat 
battered condition but our hunter 
friend was quite happy.—District 
Game Protector William E. Cowden, 
Waynesburg. 


One Hundred Dollars Worth of 
Excitement 


WASHINGTON COUNTY—Dur- 
ing December, I received a call from 
a trapper. He stated that he and his 
buddy got the license number from 
the car of some trap thieves. The 
trappers also got a good look at the 
thieves, which helped in _ positive 
identification. When the defendants 
were apprehended, they turned out 
to be—one high school teacher, two 
students from the University of Pitts- 


burgh, and the fourth was the brother 
of the high school teacher. When 
asked why they did such a thing they 
said, “just for the excitement in it.” 
One hundred dollars in fines was col- 
lected.—District Game Protector G. 
T. Church, Washington. 


Watch the Crossing 


MONROE COUNTY-—An elderly 
couple sitting in a vehicle along 
Route 390, north of Sky Top, aroused 
the curiosity of Sky Top’s Patrolman, 
Harry Campbell. He thought they 
had motor trouble with their car; 
however, after talking to them they 
stated they wanted to see a deer for 
they were parked near a sign which 
read “Deer Crossing.”—District Game 
Protector John Spencer, Mt. Pocono. 


Chickens Come Home to Roost 


LAWRENCE COUNTY—During 
the first day of small game season a 
covey of about 12 quail came back 
into the Special Propagation Area 
No. 3. No doubt they were some 
reared here this season or summer 
with the help of jungle fowl. When 
the shooting became too close the 
quail and a large number of ringneck 
pheasants came back to the safety and 
quiet of the area.—District Game Pro- 
tector Calvin A. Hooper, New Castle. 
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Off-Color Animals 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY—A 
very interesting part of the outdoor 
life is to look at off-colored animals. 
In a year’s time, it is a common 
thing for a Game Protector to spot 
such things as a white crow in a 
lock ot black ones or a brown and 
white deer in a herd of brown ones, 
but to see the following animals 
which are considered the off-colored 
variety all in one month is very un- 
usual. Listed below are the off-col- 
ored animals which I saw during the 
month of December, 1953: A raccoon 
with a white tail; a doe deer which 
was colored white and brown; more 
than a hundred black muskrats in- 


stead of the brown variety; ten 
skunks which were the reddish 
brown and white instead of the 


black and white; two white musk- 
rats which were white all over with 
brown eyes. I also heard of a white 
skunk which a trapper had caught, 
but I did not see it.—District Game 
Protector William E. Shaver, Main- 
land. 


Superstitious Deer 
SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY—A 
hunter named Garis from Great 
Bend, Pa., was watching four deer 
during the past buck season. Pres- 


ently a black cat came walking into 
view. Whether inquisitive or just 
plain resentful, Mr. Garis does not 
know, but whatever the cause two 
of the deer apparently resented the 
cat’s presence for they ran after and 
chased the cat up an apple tree. After 
circling the tree a few times survey- 
ing their handiwork, the deer lost 
interest and wandered away.—District 
Game Protector Donald G. Day, Sus- 
quehanna. 





COMING ... 
Next Month 
A SPECIAL SURPRISE 











Spotlight Surprise 


CRAWFORD COUNTY — While 
returning to headquarters one night 
during the deer season, I saw four 
deer against the skyline. I put my 
spotlight on them and much to my 
surprise a shot rang out just behind 
my car. One of the deer staggered 
and then the four of them took off. 
All four of the deer were does. I 
found the man who fired the shot 
about 50 yards behind the car. When 
questioned he said at first that he had 
shot at a fence post, but later ad- 
mitted he had shot at the deer.— 


District Game Protector John Put- 
man, Titusville. 
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Frigid Retrieve 


FAYETTE COUNTY-—Mr. J. 
Harold Arnold, a Farm-Game Co- 
operator on Project No. 146 in 
Fayette County, related the following 
incident to me: A duck hunter was 
hunting ducks on his pond, and was 
successful in bagging one which came 
down in the middle of the pond. 
With no way of reaching it from 
shore and determined to retrieve his 
kill, he peeled off his clothes and 
swam out and got the duck. This was 
one of the colder days during duck 
season and he shivered for some time 
after his experience. Mr. Arnold 
stated it was hard to turn hunters 
down from hunting on his farm, when 
they enjoyed their sport well enough 
to swim in that icy water to retrieve 
their game.—Food and Cover Corps 
Foreman Andrew Ewart. 


One In A Million 


FRANKLIN COUNT Y—While 
checking antlerless deer hunters I 
came across one of our million “game 
Managers” who was mare interesting 
than most. He was dressed in the 
finest woolen clothes and sported a 
fine scope-mounted, high powered 
rifle. He began telling me how the 


deer seasons should be run and com. 
plained about the scarcity of deer. I 
asked him how he accounted for the 
unusually high buck kill on a nearby 
ridge. He replied, “That’s easy to ac- 
count for. The bucks were just used 
to the season coming in at 9:00 
o'clock and when the Game Commis- 
sion opened it at 7:00 this year, they 
were fooled and caught on that 
ridge.” —District Game Protector Ed- 
ward W. Campbell, Fort Loudon. 


Juniata River Rest Stop 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY-—In 
November just prior to the deer sea- 
son I observed a whistling swan as it 
fed in the Juniata River between 
Huntingdon and Smithfield Bor- 
oughs. Several persons took pictures 
of this great bird from as close as 40 
feet. Apparently some unscrupulous 
hunter had shot this bird as it is still 
living there in the vicinity of a small 
grassy island not 200 feet from several 
houses and the highway. About 
December 12th it took a practice 
flight of about 400 yards and landed 
again at the little island as if to say, 
“I’m just not up to it yet.” This must 
be the first time many of the local 
people have seen a wild swan at close 
range, as many have been heard call- 
ing it a snow goose. This swan was 
still at the same location as of Decem- 
ber 23, 1953. I have not seen it since 
then.—District Game Protector Dean 
M. Lesnett, Huntingdon. 


Marsh Hawk Misses 


MIFFLIN COUNTY—On Decem- 
ber 5, 1953, while patrolling in 
Wayne Township, I observed a marsh 
hawk hunting in a field of fairly good 
cover. It was quartering the field 
about 40 feet above the ground, when 
it started to circle. After making 
several circles it went into a dive, 
when almost to the ground, out flew 
a ringneck cock pheasant. All the 
hawk got was a few feathers.—District 
Game Protector Elmer L. Alesander, 
Belleville. 
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The following article, second in a series of six, is the result of com- 
bined effort and teamwork. Field data and reports were compiled by Nick 
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Ruha, Land Utilization Assistant, and Roy Trexler, Pittman-Robertson 
Area Leader, Northeast Division. The article was prepared for publica- 
tion by Division of Land Utilization personnel at Harrisburg. Photos by 


Commission staff photographers. 


Py STATED in a previous article 
the program of Federal Aid in 
Wildlife Restoration was inaugurated 
on July 1, 1938. Under this legis- 
lation, known as the Pittman-Robert- 
son Act, Wildlife Research and Res- 
toration Projects are approved in 
various states, and funds provided 
to finance seventy-five percent of the 
costs. (Expenditures for wildlife pro- 
tection, general departmental admin- 
istration, propagation and stocking of 
game are not allowable under terms 
of the act.) Programs are financed 
from federal taxes imposed on sale 
of arms and ammunition. Each state 
receives a proportionate amount of 
this fund, dependent upon number 
of licenses sold and the state acreage 
compared to the whole of United 
States. 


From 1938 to 1947 receipts from 
these excise taxes were limited and 
projects were confined largely to pur- 
chase of hunting lands and research 
problems. 

In 1948 the Pennsylvania Coopera- 
tive Farm Game Program was ex- 
panded and a_ Pittman-Robertson 
Project approved to conduct the 
work. Since 1949 development of 
State Game Lands has also been part- 
ly financed with these monies. All 
activities receive prior approval and 
periodic inspection by personnel of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

This article is written to acquaint 
interested sportsmen and _ conserva- 
tionists with the use of Federal Aid 
monies, and the accomplishments 
in wildlife restoration throughout 
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Northeastern Pennsylvania, which in- 
cludes Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, 
Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe Mon- 
tour, Northumberland, Pike, Sulli- 
van, Susquehanna, Wayne and Wy- 
oming Counties. 

Within the northeast field admin- 
istration division of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission is 264,602.94 acres, 
(slightly more than twenty-nine per- 
cent), of the 902,179 total acres of 
State Game Lands; 152,611 acres 
(nearly fifteen percent) of the 1,048,- 
145 total acres of Cooperative Farm 
Game Projects; and 18,912 acres 
(slightly less than seventeen percent) 
of the 111,819 total acres of other 
projects throughout the state. 

Federal Aid funds have helped 
finance the acquisition of many State 
Game Lands. In the Northeast Di- 
vision acreage in the various counties 
were purchased as follows: 


County Acreage 
EY ee 832.6 
cd Casdisaiadtice ts + « 5,737.1 
ee a ae 1,669.3 
OSS" Sings pie SD Me 11,977.4 
ER ee 5,355.9 
Northumberland .......... 3,765.6 
EE ee 6,229.1 
ES ES ee 2,171.8 
SII 3.5 so os cues. 1,840.5 
ge Eee ee 95.2 
Oo Be a 1,957.7 

a | 41,632.2 


All areas were checked and ap- 
proved by field men from the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

In addition to the acreage noted 
above the Commission recently made 
application for $24,448.00 of Federal 
Aid funds to partly finance the 
purchase of 3,781.3 acres from the 
Howlett Estate in Monroe County. 
Since Fish and Wildlife Service per- 
sonnel have appraised the tract as 


being worth considerably more 
money, the purchase should receive 
approval. 


These and other State Game Lands 


in the division are primarily wooded 
and produce excellent deer, bear, 
wild turkey, squirrel and grouse hunt- 
ing. Numerous lakes, ponds and 
beaver dams located on these lands 
provide local sportsmen with areas 
on which migratory waterfowl may 
be flushed and shot during the open 
season. Open field areas which were 
cleared on many game lands during 
recent years have been planted to 
small grains or seeded to various 
clovers, thus helping provide the 
habitat required by wild turkeys. All 
other forest game species utilize the 
openings and food furnished through 
this system of management. 


A great number of the smaller 
game lands contain one or more old 
farms. Here project personnel, fol- 
lowing approved soil conservation 
principles, planted field crops on a 
rotation basis, and through develop- 
ment of food and cover for wildlife 
made the lands productive. Each year 
more sportsmen are discovering the 
location of these areas and they are 
now being hunted quite heavily. 


Expansion and development of the 
Cooperative Farm Game Program, 
Rabbit Farms and other leased areas 
have been rapid during the past few 
years. However, in the northeastern 
portion of the state, which is primar- 
ily forest land, these project areas 
are limited in number because they 
had to be confined to the better agri- 
cultural counties. 


Tables outlining accomplishments 
on game restoration areas indicate 
the amount of work and type of lands 
developed under the Pittman-Robert- 
son Act. The map designates more 
accurately the locations of these im- 
provements. Food and cover for wild- 
life was established and improved on 
practically all lands by planting or 
purchasing strips of grains and clov- 
ers, Maintaining nesting sites by peri- 
odic grassland improvement, planting 
evergreen trees and berry or nut pro- 
ducing shrubs, planting aquatic plants 
and developing additional water area 
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for waterfowl, and managing forest 
areas by cutting timber along field 
and woodland borders to improve 
fruiting of the remaining trees and 
shrubs. Wild fruit trees were made 
more productive by removing sur- 
rounding tree competition and by 
periodic pruning. Federal aid funds 
partly financed the construction and 
maintenance of access roads to vari- 
ous wildlife development areas, es- 
sential if food and cover is to be re- 
tained over the years. 

Improvement of waterfowl habitat 
is important in this portion of the 
state where nature has already pro- 
duced numerous lakes—the result of 
ancient glaciers moving down from 
the north. Developing ditches and 
potholes in marsh areas, and the 
planting of numerous aquatic plants 
to provide additional food and cover 
for waterfowl has been financed with 
Pittman-Robertson funds. Reference 
to the table of accomplishments will 
indicate the extent of these activities. 

State Game Lands No. 57, contain- 


Small lakes throughout the Division attract waterfowl. Planting shorelines with aquatic 
foods was included in the Federal Aid program. 


























ing 28,064 acres, located north of 
Noxen and east of the old town of 
Ricketts is one of the largest single 
Game Lands areas in the state. Al- 
though located primarily in Wyom- 
ing County it is hunted heavily by 
sportsmen from Lackawanna, Luzerne 
and Sullivan Counties. Being primar- 
ily wooded, the principal game 
species are deer, bear, wild turkey, 
squirrel and ruffed grouse. Many 
beaver dams and lakes attract mi- 
gratory waterfowl. Located on the 
headwaters of Mehoopany Creek are 
three lakes totalling approximately 
60 acres, previously constructed by 
the Commission and named the J. Q. 
Creveling Lakes, in honor of a great 
conservationist and former member 
of the Commission, now residing in 
Wilkes-Barre. Development of food 
and cover on: these and other water 
areas with the aid of Pittman Rob- 
ertson funds, has helped attract and 
hold migratory waterfowl, thus fur- 
nishing much sport for local hunters. 

Wild turkeys have increased in 
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numbers on and adjacent to State 
Game Lands No. 57, primarily due 
to establishment of scattered field 
areas, Which provide the small grains, 
greens such as clovers and a good 
supply of grasshoppers and other in- 
sects required in their diet. Forest- 
edge and roadside cuttings have in- 
creased the ground cover for small 
game species and produced browse 
for deer. Releasing and pruning of 
apple trees have done much to pro- 
vide additional food for deer and 
black bear. Both are particularly fond 
of fleshy fruits. 

Another area on which wildlife res- 
toration practices are very evident 
is a tract of over 5,000 acres located 
north of Warren Center in Bradford 
County. Composed largely of mar- 
ginal farms, this area formerly owned 
and managed by the United States 
Soil Conservation Service, and known 
as the Resettlement lands, was turned 


over to the Pennsylvania Game Com. 
mission in February, 1951. Since that 
time hundreds of acres of grass— 
clover fields have been improved by 
application of fertilizer and lime, 
many acres were planted to grains, 
fields contoured and hedge rows of 
multiflora rose and other shrubs 
were planted. Additional evergreen 
seedlings were established to provide 
travel lanes and winter cover for wild- 
life. Deer are plentiful. Ruffed grouse, 
cottontail rabbits and limited num. 
bers of ringnecked pheasants are 
harvested annually. Detailed plans 
have been approved to conduot wild- 
life development practices on the 
many field areas formerly pastured 
by nearby farmers. The full value of 
this wildlife restoration work will be 
more evident as the years pass. 
During the past few years Monroe 
County sportsmen and hunters from 
nearby industrial centers have en- 


Field areas established throughout mountainous regions have been planted to small 
grains and grasses, thus providing necessary food and insect life required by the wild 


turkey and other forest game. 
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Forest edge cuttings on Farm-Game Projects, Rabbit Farms, and State Game Lands have 
done much to stimulate growth of berry-producing shrubs and low, woody game cover. 


joyed improved hunting on and adja- 
cent to the Tobyhanna Military Res- 
ervation, a portion of which became 
Game Lands in May, 1949. On this 
tract known as Game Lands No. 127, 
forest cuttings were conducted on a 
large scale, scattered areas were 
cleared and planted to grains and 
clovers, and thousands of cover and 
game food producing plants were in- 
troduced in an effort to provide bet- 
ter grouse hunting. Waterfowl habi- 
tat on Brady’s Lake was improved by 
planting aquatic plants, including 
Wild Duck Millet, Smartweed, Duck 
Potato, Wild Rice, etc. Accessible 
from many roads, this Game Land at- 
tracts increased numbers of bunters. 

State Game Lands in every county 
were extensively managed during the 
past few years. Space does not permit 
comment on all areas, but much has 
been done with funds provided under 
the wildlife restoration act. 

Other areas developed for wildlife 


with the aid of Pittman-Robertson 
funds include rabbit farms, propaga- 
tion areas, auxiliary refuges and one 
archery preserve. Propagation areas 
and rabbit farms were developed pri- 
marily to create improved conditions 
for rabbits. This was accomplished 
by planting and seasonal mowing of 
clover strips, cutting woodland _ bor- 
ders to provide brush piles and low 
woody cover, conducting forest cut- 
ings, releasing fruit trees and periodic 
pruning to increase food in the form 
of succulent sprouts and fleshy fruits. 
Similar management practices were 
applied on auxiliary refuges to pro- 
vide food and escape cover for all 
game species. 

The archery preserve is one of the 
two areas established in Pennsylvania 
on which hunting with bows and ar- 
rows only is permitted. Archers must 
purchase a special license to hunt 
within the preserve. Located on State 
Game Lands No. 13 in southern Sul- 
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and woodlots. 


livan County, this area creates much 
interest, and benefits from the many 
restoration practices conducted on the 
preserve and surrounding game lands. 

The early development of the Co- 
operative Farm-Game Program was 
confined to the more densely popu- 
lated and better agricultural areas 
of the state, primarily the southeast- 
ern and southwestern portions. As 
the benefits of the program became 
evident the Game Commission de- 
cided to extend the program to the 
entire state. 

Cooperative Farm Game Projects 
are located in eight of the thirteen 
counties in the northeast division. 
They are established in counties hav- 
ing the greatest agricultural develop- 
ment. Of the 152,611 acres now un- 
der agreement, 140,070 acres were 
leased with the aid of Pittman-Rob- 
ertson funds. 

This division contains some of the 
largest projects. Projects containing 
more than eleven thousand acres are 
located in Monroe, Montour and 
Northumberland Counties, while one 
containing more than_ twenty-four 
thousand acres is located in Susque- 
hanna County. 

More than fourteen hundred farms 
were added to the Cooperative Farm 
Game Program during the six years 
of operation with Pittman-Robertson 
funds in this division. The statewide 


Natural game food and cover on Farm-Game Projects, Rabbit Farms, and other open 
hunting areas are supplemented by the purchase of standing grains adjoining fencerows 





program now consists of 10,383 farms 
containing 1,048,145 acres. 

Technical assistance and advice 
were rendered to cooperators in estab- 
lishing many conservation practices 
on the land. In an effort to encour- 
age cooperators in the use of cover 
crops, which are beneficial to wild- 
life, cooperators were given 67,615 
pounds of rye grass seed for planting 
in the last cultivation of corn. A 
total of 1,629 pints of crow repellent 
were distributed to cooperators in an 
effort to reduce corn seed damage by 
crows and blackbirds. 

As in other areas of the state, re- 
quests for participation in this pro- 
gram far exceed expansion possibili- 
ties. Game Commission policy does 
not permit further major expansion 
at this time as most of the available 
funds are being used to develop sound 
wildlife restoration practices on farms 
now in the program. 

This is the second of a series of 
articles on each Commission division, 
reporting to the sportsmen and con- 
servationists how Pittman-Robertson 
money has and is being spent in an 
effort to maintain and improve wild- 
life conditions. It is hoped that these 
articles tell what is being done and 
where you as a sportsman can go 
personally and observe this manage- 
ment work. 





... The End 
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The Story So Far: Ez Killery had become 
famous as a breeder of tough mountain 
dogs, his ill-kept kennels on Devil’s Ridge 
producing fox hounds much in demand. 
Then, one spring, distemper struck. Rex, 
the sole surviving puppy, was black as the 
ace of spades and the special object of his 
master’s perverted hate. The big hound was 
also the best dog Ez had ever owned. Then 
he made the worst mistake any dog can 
make—chasing deer. Killery’s rage almost 
resulted in him killing his most valuable 
possession. With a much advertised auction 
sale near, the man used every brutal method 
known to break the dog of his habit. Finally 
the fatal day arrived and Killery took the 
leather-scarred hound afield to show the in- 
terested bidders the results of his breeding 
and training. Rex performed beautifully and 
his work on both red foxes and wildcats 
brought admiring looks from the gallery. 
They were on their way back to Killery’s 
mountain shanty for the start of the auction 
when . 


N the return trip, there was much 

low talking and the men gath- 
ered in little groups as they walked 
along. Ez, now more sure of himself 
than ever, forced Rex to walk at heel 
and distained use of the leash. He 
was ahead when they reached the 
abandoned farm again, and he stop- 
ped to wait for the others. 

“While we're takin’ a little rest, 
we could be talkin’ price fer this here 
dog,” he said in his peculiar whine. 
“My old woman will have dinner 
ready fer me when I git back, and 
it'd save a ruckus if we could talk 
business right here. The kids have 
takin’ quite a likin’t to this here 








“Double-Dog 


Devil's Ridge 


BY KEITH SCHUYLER 


dog.” He knew his partly true state- 
ments would be another good selling 
point. 

The assembled men stood awk- 
wardly for a few minutes. Each had a 
bid in mind, but none liked to start 
it. 

“Who wants to make it a thousand 
fer a starter?” Ez tried to look pleas- 
ant through his soiled beard. 

The fat man coughed into his 
glove and grunted. “I'll make it half 
a that.” 

Ez turned mean. “You all know I 
been askin’ a thousand. What ya 
tryin’ t’do; rob me?” Then he drifted 
into his whine, “You know the dogs is 
all I have fer a livin’.” 

A well-dressed fellow stepped for- 
ward. ““Two of us have been talking 
it over, and we're willing to pay your 
thousand. We'll take him on shares.” 

The fat one flushed. “Teaming up 
on me, eh?” 

The other bidder shrugged his 
shoulders and remained silent. 

“T’ll make it eleven hundred.” 

Ez couldn’t contain his grin. The 
fellow who spoke was just a handler, 
and if he could bid like that, almost 
anything could happen. 

“Twelve!” the fat one said. 


“Alright boys,” one fellow who had 
not spoken now stepped up. “I'm 
making one bid; fifteen hundred.” 

Several grinned and shook their 
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heads. The fat man grimaced, the 
handler stepped back with a resigned 
expression and the rest focused their 
gazes elsewhere. 

“Any more?” questioned Ez hap- 
pily. “He’s a good dog.” 

The fat man rubbed his gloves to- 
gether nervously, looked tempted, 
then turned away. “Nope, I’m done.” 


The well-dressed one looked un- 
happy, then smiled. “He’s all yours, 
but I really envy you.” 

Obviously there were no more bids 
coming, and the group made mo- 
tions to start moving. The successful 
bidder said he would make out a 
check when they got back to the 
house. Ez started to say something, 
suddenly had sense enough to keep 
his mouth shut and then took the 
lead across the open area. Rex trailed 
behind him. 

Not two hundred feet in front of 
them, an old buck, reluctant to leave 
his warm bed despite the commotion 
that had taken place in the next field 
earlier in the morning, now stirred 
uneasily. When Ez was only fifty feet 
from him, his huge rack of antlers 
came rising majestically out of the 
pocket of dry grass. 

Ez stopped, heart beating wildly. 
He didn’t dare speak a word of cau- 
tion to the dog in front of these men. 
Hoping his voice might frighten the 
animal away before Rex took notice, 
he spoke unnaturally loud. 

“Say now, there is a big deer if 
ever I saw one!” He tried to keep in 
front of the dog. 

Everyone saw the buck as it rose 
to its feet and momentarily eyed 
them. Then it snorted and wheeled 
for the nearby woods. A black shadow 
twisted around Ez’s legs and was only 
a few leaps behind the buck when it 
hit the edge of the timber. 

“Whoa! Rex! Whoa!” Ez screamed. 

Rex heard, but the tone of the 
voice worried him on. His tail drop- 
ped a little, but then both deer and 
dlog were gone. 

When Ez finished screaming, he 


$$$. 


turned to the man who had offered 
the fifteen hundred. ‘“He’s never done 
this before! So help me God, I never 
seen him even look at a deer before!” 


The well-dressed one smiled wryly, 
“I knew you were whipping that dog 
for something, but two of us talked it 
over and decided to take a chance, 
I've heard you were cruel to your 
dogs. Somehow I admire that dog’s 
spirit even if he is worthless.” 


That just about summed up the 
thoughts of the others, and they 
strode on ahead with mingled looks 
of sorrow and pity. Soon Ez was 
standing alone, and he trailed ashen- 
faced after them. He waited back in 
the brush until all the cars were gone 
before he went in to face his wife. 


Rex was back the next morning, 
uneasy, and carrying his tail low. 
Strangely enough, Ez put on a show 
of friendship, but the dog sensed an 
insincerity in the elaborate coaxing 
and wheedling. Finally habit over- 
ruled fear, and Rex submitted to the 
leash. 

Immediately Ez’s manner changed. 
He strode to the shed and came back 
with his shotgun. The lash, wrapped 
around his middle under his frayed 
jacket, was hidden from the dog. But 
the shotgun itself worried Rex. Ez 
seldom shot foxes unless he was hunt- 
ing in someone else’s territory. And 
then he would always get his ancient 
car out of the shed first before ap- 
proaching the dogs. Besides, the kero- 
sene light in the shanty had been on 
much of the night and Ez smelled 
strongly of cheap whiskey. 

The man and dog were not more 
than out of sight of the shanty when 
Ez stopped to fasten the leash around 
a young maple. He rested his old 
double-barreled, hammer gun, loaded 
with number two’s, against a nearby 
tree. Then he uncoiled the lash from 
about his waist. 

Rex backed away and growled low 
in his throat. But Ez was in no hurry; 
he wanted to enjoy this. He reached 
in his jacket, brought forth a nearly 
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empty bottle and busied himself with 
the few remaining ounces. 

“Now dog,” he said thickly, at last, 
“you’re gonna pay fer all the work 
and food I been wastin’ on ye. I’m 
gonna lick ye ’til there ain’t nothin’ 
left but bones. Then I’m gonna blow 
that to hell with a load a number 
two’s.” 

He went on talking, working him- 
self up to the task ahead, as the dog 
cowered against the leash, still growl- 
ing softly. Finally Ez flung the length 
of the lash behind him, and then he 
whipped it forward with all his 
strength. Rex howled and lost blood. 
Time after time the rawhide bit into 
him as Ez yelled his vituperations 
hysterically. 

Then Ez made a bad swing, and 
the lash coiled around the dog’s 
leather leash a foot from his collar. 
Rex snapped savagely at the lash 
as Ez perked frantically to free it. 
Whether it was the dog’s teeth or 
the heavy jerk that parted the old 
leash, it is difficult to tell, but sud- 
denly the dog went sprawling, free. 


Ez, too, stumbled backward, and he 
desperately whipped the lash behind 
him to prepare for an attack by the 
dog, his face suddenly transformed 
into a wild mask of fear. 

Probably Rex would not have gone 
for him, but he sensed another blow 
as Ez drew back, and the maddened 
animal charged snarling at his enemy. 

Unknown to Ez, his whip had 
snaked over the big hammers of the 
shotgun. Maybe one of them was 
cocked, maybe the safety catch was 
just worn, but there was a heavy 
resistance to the lash as Ez swung to- 
ward the dog with all his might. 

The charge of number two’s caught 
him full in the back. 

Rex, startled by the blast, missed 
his arm target and crashed into the 
dead man’s chest. His momentum 
carried both to the ground and the 
dog scrambled quickly to his feet. He 
backed away, still snarling. 

When Ez failed to move, Rex 





circled him cautiously, and some. 
thing deep inside told him that he 
was free of Ez forever. The scent of 
death was not new, but somehow this 
was different. It gave him an uneasy 
feeling of guilt, as though he had 
done this awful thing. He remained 
close by until night fell, licking his 
many wounds, and then he drifted 
back toward the shanty. 


A searching party found Ez the 
next afternoon. Force of habit kept 
the dog in the area, but he would not 
let any of the men get close enough 
to put him on leash. The length of 
broken leash on the dog’s collar told 
them the story, and somehow none 
could find sympathy in their hearts 
for Ez. The children fed Rex and 
played with him when he came 
around the shanty. But then, one 
day the other dogs, Ez’s crusty old 
widow and the children, were all 
gone. 


Offers to buy Rex kept coming, 
unclaimed, to the nearby town’s post 
office. Almost all of those who had 
come to the “auction” tried secretly 
to buy him at a lower price. One 
thought he could be broken of chas- 
ing deer, others wanted him for stud 
and still others found buyers in Can- 
ada where dogs are used on deer. Had 
Ez waited, he could have had at least 
half the fifteen hundred for the black 
dog. 

But now Rex belonged to the hills. 
For a time he fed on the little that 
was left by the foxes of the small doe 
he had killed, but he soon was forced 
to kill again to live. At first he set- 
tled for rabbits, but his appetite re- 
quired more than that. Besides, he 
was too big to catch the cottontails 
with any consistency in the brush. 

Rex became a scourge to the wild- 
life in the area of Devil’s Ridge. It 
was another hard winter for the sec- 
tion in more ways than one. 

In late winter, the urge that comes 
to all dogs took Rex out of the ter- 
ritory, down into the farming coun- 
try. A big Airedale bitch, that took 
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his fancy, elected to run with him. 
Since she was never kept tied, it was 
a simple matter for her to leave. And, 
her presence brought more dogs, un- 
til by early spring, there were seven 
big brutes living off the land. 

Their depredations went unnoticed 
that winter, and when spring warmed 
into summer, several of the dogs 
drifted back to their former homes. 
The Airedale had remained with Rex, 
however, and her litter added five 
more mouths to feed. 

Rex would only leave the hills, 
alone, when a need deep in his scar- 
red chest drove him back to civiliza- 
tion. Five little fingers in his black 
curls soon soothed the ache and he 
became a familiar sight among chil- 
dren over a wide area. 

He would be seen trotting along 
with them on their way to school 
waiting for the scraps of food the 
children would rob from their lunch 
pails for him. Other times he would 
show up at noon and frolic like an 
overgrown puppy with them in the 
school yard. They would maul him, 
ride him and mistreat him with glee. 
And, Rex loved it. 


However, when adults would make 
their appearance, man or woman, 
Rex would drop his tail and trot 
silently away. He was always alone 
on these excursions, and when the 
pack began to attract attention that 
winter, it threw no suspicion on him. 

But deer were becoming scarce. 
And sportsmen were up in arms over 
the partially devoured carcasses 
found in woods. Experienced hunters 
combed the hills for the pack, but 
the black dog kept his companions 
for the most part safe. True, one dog 
was lost from the pack of eight when 
it was caught in a trap, but the guns 
didn’t account for any. 

Then the pack, pressed for food, 
began to cut down livestock. At first 
it was just a few lambs. Then one 
night a farmer found an even dozen 
of his sheep slaughtered. A calf on 
another farm was downed. 





Rex still mixed with the children. 
And, gradually it became apparent 
that the big killings were always in 
the areas in which the black dog had 
last been seen. Several farmers swore 
they saw him with their lights when 
they came running to break up 
Slaughter of their stock. Reports 
were coming in from over two coun- 
ties. 

No one wanted to believe that it 
was Rex; those who knew his story, 
secretly sympathized with the big 
dog. 

Then one day Rex cleared himself, 
at least momentarily. He was trotting 
along with a group of youngsters 
when a big German shepherd watch- 
dog, known for his nasty disposition, 
pulled the staple on his chain. As 
the children came laughing along the 
dirt road from the bus stop, the 
shepherd charged across a field from 
the farmhouse. 

At the time, Rex was behind with 
a little fellow who was valiantly try- 
ing to straddle him. But when the 
children screamed, their black friend 
suddenly turned into a raging fury. 

The shepherd managed to slash the 
leg of one shrieking child before Rex 
arrived. Then a cloud of dust and 
black thunder hit the vicious beast 
and it was all over in a matter of 
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seconds. The farmer came running 
to the rescue a minute later, but Rex 
faded back along the road at his ap- 
proach, looking over his shoulder 
occasionally, but satisfied that every- 
thing was now all right. 


His respite was short-lived, how- 
ever. Deeds of the wild dog pack 
were attracting too much attention in 
the newspapers, and the farmers were 
demanding action. Again the reports 
began to link Rex with the pack. He 
became, “the big black dog that 
caused old man Killinger’s death.” 


Finally there was no doubt in any- 
one’s mind. Actually, it was the Aire- 
dale and a moment of carelessness 
that provided the proof needed to 
positively identify Rex as the leader 
of the pack. 

One clever farmer had arranged 
a trap after his neighbor lost several 
sheep to the dogs late in Jahuary. He 
staked a lamb, which was sick any- 
way, out in the pasture back of his 
barn, and he placed a number of 
heavy steel traps around it. He in- 
formed his neighbors, and there was 
a large group of them, armed with 
high-powered rifles, along his barn- 
yard fence that night. Others had 
strong flashlights that would carry a 
beam to the traps. 

Habits of the pack had become 
more or less fixed, and if they were 
to take the bait this night, they could 
be expected about ten o'clock when 
most farmers had retired. As the hour 
approached, only the lonely bleat of 
the frightened lamb could be heard 
as the lights blinked out in the farm- 
houses. 

Suddenly the monotonous tone of 
the lamb’s cry was broken by a series 
of frantic bleats. There was a quiet 
snarl, a short silence. Then the big 
Airedale stepped onto a trap. Her sur- 
prised yipe was the signal for the 
lights to go on. 

A barage from deer rifles tore up 
the snow as Rex’s huge form was 
silhouetted against the snow. Most of 
the riflemen were stiff with the cold 





and excitement, however, and their 
first volley only succeeded in drop. 
ping the Airedale and one of her 
youngsters from the previous litter, 

Rex stopped a second to muzzle 
her, and the length of old leather 
leash showed up plainly, then the 
rifles cracked again. Rex felt a tug 
at his throat as he leaped for safety 
of the darkness. There was an ugly 
snap, and he rolled end over end in 
the snow, three toes of his right front 
foot behind him in the cruel jaws of 
a trap. 

With the pack cut to five, it was 
easier for them to find sufficient food. 
But the secret was out. Hunters over 
a wide area read with interest the ac- 
count which linked the children’s 
pet with the ringleader of the pack. 

“The Double-dog of Devil’s Ridge,” 
screamed the newspapers. Rex’s his- 
tory was laid bare to the public, and 
only those who had not suffered 
through his cunning retained a spot 
of sympathy for him. 

Extensive hunts were organized, 
but the hunters accounted for but 
one dog. Poison was tried, but the 
dogs were making fresh kills each 
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time they fed; where game had be- 
come scarce, livestock was plentiful. 
Meanwhile, Rex had picked up three 
additional strays. But the hunts con- 
tinued. Winter was running out, and 
the men knew if the pack survived 
until spring, there would be a repeti- 
tion of the slaughter the following 
winter. The dogs could never be 
found when the foilage came on the 
jand and the farmers were busy with 
plowing. 

It was in late March that winter 

t in one last good lick. The storm 
hit suddenly, as late storms will, and 
many of the children were caught 
walking home from school, those who 
didn’t have transportation. 

Little Lorrie Kramer, whose dad 
lived up a long dirt road in the 
woods, had farther than most to walk. 
In the second grade of school, his 
little legs were no match for the 
drifts that quickly piled up, and he 
soon became turned around in the 
blinding storm. 

Rex found him, sobbing frantically, 
far from his home. The child was 
exhausted, and the warm body of the 
big dog was a God-send. Rex licked 
at the snow crusted around the 
child’s pull-down hat and whined 
nervously. Something was wrong, but 
his limited intelligence presented him 
with no answer to the problem. 

He moved slowly once, and the 
child had presence of mind enough 
to cling to the worn collar around 
the dog’s neck and follow. At least 
this was doing something. Twice the 
little fellow fell, but with this new 
comfort in this loneliness, he scram- 
bled to his feet and again clutched 
at the waiting dog. They must have 
moved a mile or more in this fashion, 
and it was getting completely dark 
when they finally scrambled down a 
bank of snow made by the plows 
fighting the blizzard. 

Fortunately, a lane leading to a 
house was nearby, and the farmer 
was plowing it open to get his car 
off the main highway as the boy and 


dog approached. Rex was becoming 
increasingly apprehensive as they 
struggled up the partially cleared 
lane. 

Then, out of the near darkness, 
the tractor lights came bouncing 
slowly at them. As the beam fell upon 
the snow encrusted pair, the black 
dog whirled and broke away. Lorrie 
lost his grip and fell on his face, 
howling lustily. 

The farmer braked the tractor and 
let out a, “My God boy!” He slid 
quickly from his seat and ran to the 
youngster. Subconsciously he heard 
the nearby sound of a car horn above 
the howl of the storm as he was 
reaching down for the child. 


The farmer’s wife was attempting 
to soothe little Lorrie while she un- 
dressed him by the kitchen stove as 
the sound of feet scuffling on the 
porch was followed by a knock on 
the door. A worried looking man 


stepped inside. 


“I've afraid I’ve hit your dog with 
my car,” he said. “It’s a big black 
one. He isn’t dead yet, but he won’t 
let me come near.” 

“Bad hurt?” asked the farmer. 

“I’m afraid so,” the stranger said 
apologetically. “I couldn’t see him 
until I was right on top of him in 
this snow.” 

The farmer took a shotgun from 
the corner of the kitchen and grab- 
bed a shell from a drawer. “Let’s go.” 

“I thought so,” he yelled above the 
wind a few moments later, “It’s the 
Double-dog.” 

Rex blinked into the beam from 
the flashlight; he couldn’t see the 
gun, but he smelled trouble. Despite 
his broken back, he lunged to his 
forefeet with a savage snarl and the 
two men drew back. But the jagged 
ends of bone moved with his effort. 
The bog’s mouth flew open, then the 
jaws stiffened, his forelegs wilted. 

Rex, the Double-dog, was dead. 


... The End 
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Boy Scouts Start Good Jum 
es onsiaaiicis fion 


During National Wildlife Week, 
March 21-27, more than 3,300,000 
Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, Explorers 


and their adult leaders will join 
sportsmen and _ conservationists in 
helping to focus public attention on 
the natural resources of America. For 
the first time since World War II, 
this greatest of all national youth 
organizations which is now entering 
the final year of its comprehensive 
three-year program, under the slogan 
“Forward on Liberty’s Team,” has 
been asked to carry out a national 
conservation Good Turn in 1954. 

In a letter last June, to Mr. 
Arthur A. Schuck, Chief Scout 
Executive, the President of the 
United States, who is a member of 
the National Executive Board and 
also Honorary President of the Boy 
Scouts, suggested that the Boy Scouts 
undertake by concerted action to 
arouse public recognition of the need 
for adequate protection and _ wise 
management of our soil, water, min- 
eral forest, grassland, and wildlife re- 
sources. President Eisenhower pointed 
out that the future of our country 
depends largely on how these re- 
sources are managed today and in 
the years ahead. 

The Chief Scout Executive quickly 
and enthusiastically accepted the 
President's challenge. Ross L. Leffler, 
long-time members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission and _ also 
holder of highest honors as a Boy 
Scout official, was appointed chair- 


man of the planning committee for 
the Scout’s nation-wide conservation 
Good Turn program. Starting with 
a “kick-off” event during National 
Wildlife Week, 90,000 Scout units 
will embark on one of the most im- 
portant programs in their history. 
From March through October they 
will crusade for outdoor good man- 
ners, promoting a special code of 
behavior. By special programs in 
schools, churches, service clubs, civic 
clubs, sportsmen’s clubs, and _ other 
youth and adult groups, the Outdoor 
Code will be proclaimed to all 
America. A special poster urging the 
public to join with the Boy Scouts 
in conserving natural resources will 
also be widely distributed in March. 

From April through September 
scout units will be developing local 
conservation projects. One big ob- 
jective of the Conservation Good 
Turn is to get every acre of Scout 
owned land under sound conserva- 
tion management, starting with a 
comprehensive land use plan. It is 
hoped that more than 800 Scout 
camps alone may become outstanding 
examples of sound conservation prac- 
tices. As a climax event for the Good 
Turn, special demonstrations will be 
held on a Council, District or Unit 
basis next October. The purpose of 
these demonstrations will be to point 
up some of the local conservation 
problems, what the Scout program 
has done to help solve them, and 
what anyone can do. 
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Lynn B. Rosenkrans, Conservation Edu- 
cation Assistant in the Northeast Division, 
died February 10, 1954, at Forty-Fort. A 
Commission employee since March 16, 
1936, “Rosy” formerly served as a Game 
Refuge Keeper, District Game Protector, 
and Trapping Instructor. He was born in 
Penfield, Clearfield County, March 13, 
1894. Throughout his service, Lynn 
Rosenkrans was a conscientious, devoted, 
and able officer. A host of sportsmen 
friends join Commission fellow officers in 
expressing sympathy to his wife and to 
his memory, appreciation for a job well- 
done. 


Thousands of visitors to the 38th Annual Farm Show held in Harrisburg last January 
acclaimed the Game Commission exhibit as the highlight of the show. The hundred foot 
long display was designed and constructed under the direction of George Koehler, Com- 
mission exhibit preparator. 


PGC Photo by Batcheler 
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THE MOST DISCOURAGING HUNTING PICTURE OF 1953 


District Game Protector Norm Erickson, Emporium, and his son inspecting the 
largest of four elk killed illegally during the 1953 deer season. Some idea of the size 
of this animal may be secured by comparing it to the legal size buck deer hanging 
beside it at Erickson’s headquarters. 

This magnificent animal, largest of all Pennsylvania’s wildlife species, might have 
sired many elk to enlarge the small herd which now roams completely wild, but 
fully protected by law, in Elk and Cameron Counties. But an unknown person 
or persons sighted the 900 pound bull during the past deer season and fired at least 
three shots into it. The killing was deliberate and inexcusable. Game Protectors and 
sportsmen who found the carcass worked hard to salvage it from the remote forested 
area. 

Game Commission officials have been hopeful that Pennsylvania’s elk herd, the 
only wild herd of its kind in the northeast, might increase in future years to the 
point where some type of limited hunting may be possible. 

If 1953 was any indication, Pennsylvania hunters will never have the thrill of 
legally hunting elk in this state. Because of similar carelessness, greed, or stupidity, 
the biggest game animal in the state may be doomed to extinction. 
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Possession Limit For Wild Game 
The Game Commission advises that 
rsons who possess resident wild 

game lawfully taken in the 1953 sea- 

son may keep such game only until 
and including July 1, 1954. A per- 
mit is no longer required. 

Migratory game birds lawfully 
taken in the 1953 seasons may, by 
federal regulations, “be possessed for 
90 days immediately following the 
close of the open season where 
killed.” This requirement covers mi- 
gratory game birds taken in any 
state in the United States, Puerto 
Rico, or Alaska, or imported from 
Canada, Mexico, or any other foreign 
country. 


State to Manage Wildlife on 
Conemaugh River Reservoir 
Project 
Last December the Secretary of the 
Army issued a 25-year license to Penn- 
sylvania, acting through the Game 
Commission allowing the state game 
authorities to manage wildlife and 
administer game laws on approxi- 
mately 7130 acres of the Conemaugh 
River Reservoir Project. The reser- 
voir lies in Indiana and Westmore- 

land Counties. 

Sportsmen in the area will wel- 
come news that the Commission has 
assumed the job of wildlife manage- 
ment on the reservoir project, assur- 
ing that thousands of acres of game 
territory will remain open to hunting. 





A RINSED! 


NOTICE:ON BOUNTY RATES 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME ‘COMMISSION 
(Excerpt from Official Minutes, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Meeting, January 7, 1954) 
RESOLUTION 
WHEREAS, After giving due consideration to the present predator 


population: 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Game 


Commission, acting under the power and authority vested in it by the 
provisions of Article XI, Section 1101, of the Game Law, by resolution 
adopted this 7th day of January, 1954, hereby directs that for the period 
4 beginning June 1, 1954 and until further notice, the bounty payments 
authorized for the birds and animals enumerated below, if killed in a 
wild state in any county of the Commonwealth during the period specified 
and presented in the manner and under the conditions stipulated in the 
Act aforesaid, shall be as follows: 
1. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox. 
2. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox 
. Great-horned Owl—$5.00 for each great-horned owl, 
adult or fledgling, killed during all months excepting 
November and December. 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the foregoing resolution shall 
be duly published in accordance with Section 1102 of Article XI of the 
Act aforesaid in the February and March issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News, also to be brought to the attention of the public by news release 
and other sources of public information; and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Executive Director is hereby 
authorized and directed to certify the foregoing as an act of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. 
“I hereby certify the above to be a full, true and correct copy of the 
resolution establishing bounties on certain predators killed in a wild state 
> within the Commonwealth from June 1, 1954 until further notice. Notice 
, of this action is published in accordance with the requirements of the 
law.” 
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Logan J. Bennett, 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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By Roger M. Latham 


INCE the inception of the Special 

Archery Season for buck deer in 
Pennsylvania in 1951, it has been 
customary to send a questionnaire to 
each successful archer and to report 
the results. Here is a report for the 
1953 season (October 13 to October 
25). 

Eighty-four archers have reparted 
killing bucks to date, which is a de- 
cided increase from the 33 taken in 
1951 and 24 in 1952. This increased 
take resulted partially from a greater 
number of hunters (5,542 in 1951; 
8,446 in 1952; 10,600 in 1953) and 
partially because _ Pennsylvania 
archers are becoming more skillful 
with the bow. 


Only seventy of the eighty-four suc- 
cessful bowmen returned their ques- 
tionnaires. These 69 men and one 
woman killed 16 spikes, 42 bucks 
with three to seven points, and 12 
bucks with eight or more points. The 
best deer was an eleven-pointer taken 
in Venango County. Mrs. Florence 
Hetherington of Zion Grove reported 
bagging a nice six-point buck in 
Lycoming County. This was her fifth 
deer. She had killed three other bucks 
and a doe with a rifle in past seasons. 


Fifty-three of the 70 deer were 
killed with a single arrow, but 11 
archers put two arrows into their 
trophy and four men used three ar- 
rows. One deer was hit seven times 
and another four by rapid fire from 
one or more archers. The average 
distance from which all deer were 
killed was 35 yards. The shortest shot 
was eight yards and the longest 70 
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yards. Thirty-seven were shot stand- 
ing, 18 walking, and 13 while run- 
ning. 

The effectiveness of the broadhead 
arrow for stopping deer is illustrated 
by the distances travelled by the 
bucks after being hit. Twenty-six 
di¢d in their tracks or within a few 
yards; 21 moved 50 to 100 yards; 12 
travelled from 100 to 200 yards; and 
8 were found at distances beyond 200 
yards. The greatest distance was 
slightly less than a mile. 

Three of the 70 hunters had 
climbed a tree for better vision and 
shot their bucks from this position. 
Only two reported using deer calls. 

These successful hunters were out 
in the deer country an average of 15 
hours on 214 different days. The 
maximum number of hours hunted 
was 40, but two were lucky enough 
to get their deer within the first fif- 
teen to twenty minutes in the woods. 
Four others required only an hour to 
bag their deer. 

As usual, the October hunter is 
able to see many deer even though 
he may not be able to approach many 
of them closely enough for a good 
shot with the bow. The archers saw 
an average of 5 legal bucks, and seven 
reported seeing 40, 37, 35, 15, 13, 11, 
and 10 while in the forests. These 
same hunters shot at 102 bucks for 
an average of 1.5 per man. One shot 
at six and two others at five each. 
Only two were crippled and escaped 
(this is probably well below the 
crippling loss by rifle or shotgun). 

Of the 70 successful archers, two 
were boys of fifteen and two others 
were 17 and 19. Twenty-five were in 
their 20’s; 23 in their 30’s; 15 in their 
40's; and one was 59. Nineteen of the 
70 were bow hunting for the first 
time. 

Four members of one club killed 
deer with the bow this year. Con- 
gratulations to Claude Wall, Richard 
Isett, Oliver Kohl, and George Kohl 
of the Reading Archery Club. 


The End 
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gar distant honking of a flight of 
wild geese on a cold clear night 
in early March is the prelude not 
only to spring but to a life of promise 
for Will Prentiss of Danville in Mon- 
tour County. Bill is a “riverman’”’ 
who, for the past fifty years, man 
and boy, has studied the habits and 
migrations of the great waves of 
waterfowl who use the Atlantic fly- 
ways in their eternal shuttling be- 
tween their nesting grounds in the 
north and their winter homes in the 
south. 

For most of these fifty years Bill 
has chronicled the flights of wild 
geese over Central Pennsylvania, and 
not once have the giant birds failed 
to put in their appearance between 
the 4th and 12th of March. Follow- 
ing closely in the wake of the geese 
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Will Prentiss displays part of his exten- 
sive collection of mounted wild ducks. 
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Champion of the Airways 


By E. T. De Voe 


are their close relatives—the mallards 
—who visit Pennsylvania _ briefly 
around the end of March en route 
to their nesting grounds in Canada. 
Other species such as the canvas back, 
baldpates, teal, and golden-eyes fol- 
low with the regularity of scheduled 
air flights. 

As the migration continues, Bill 
Prentiss keeps his eyes and ears open. 
His ears are so keen that he can 


readily distinguish between the dog.’ 


bark honking of wild swans and the 
sonorous tones of Canadian wild 
geese. By studying the form and 
shape of the flight pattern with his 
powerful binoculars, Bill can identify 
the number and the species of ducks 
in any flight. A ragged V, for exam- 
ple, indicates to Bill the fact that 
the flock has settled nearby. Since 
each bird has a particular place in 
the flight formation, it sometimes re- 
quires a flight of three or four miles 
to give the birds time to reform 
their ‘symmetrical V pattern. 

Bill keeps a record of the spring 
and fall flights of migratory fowl and 
reports the number and the species 
to the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Department of the Interior each 
year. In the fall he determines the 
kill along a 30-mile stretch of the Sus- 
quehanna. This information is for- 
warded to the Chief of the Water- 
fowl Section in Washington. Bill is 
proud of his membership in “Ducks 
Unlimited” and of his collection of 
duck stamps which includes every is- 
sue made by the federal government 
since 1934, 

Prentiss operates a coal dredging 
plant near Bloomsburg for his liveli- 
hood, but his real love is the wild- 
life that thrives along the marshy 
banks of the river. 
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. are . Teak 
Wh. Beagle 


By Dave Fisher 


ROM most of the letters received 

about Field Trials and in my talks 
with Beagle owners, I find that most 
sportsmen are familiar with the trials 
held on cottontails but they want to 
know how trials are held on hare. 

First, trials on hare are held mostly 
in these states: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Mississippi, 
Texas, Michigan and New York with 
the latter state leading in number of 
trials and owners of hare hounds 
traveling long distances to enter their 
dogs in these trials. 

There are a number of differences 
in the trials run on cottontails and 
those run on hare the running 
rules, regulations, type of game and 
scoring system. Each type of trial has 
its devotees, and each of these differ 
in their opinions of such trials, but 
that is what makes love, life and run- 
ning in trials so interesting. 

Cottontail trials are run in braces, 
usually on Tally-Ho’d bunnies and 
are of short duration (usually not 
over 10 minutes) whereas the hare 
trials are run in packs and runs are 
of three hours duration. They re- 
quire a hound with good condition 
and stamina. The cottontail runs in 
short jumps and is quite shifty where 
the hare steps out with long jumps 
and covers much more territory. 

Claims are made that hounds run 
on hare are wild, swinging, stealing 
fools but I believe this to be the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The 
hare hound must do as much work 





and is credited for picking checks, 
more than for driving. It is not al- 
ways the fast hound that leads the 
pack but one that also has the ability 
to carry a line and show that line to 
the pack. The misconception that if 
you have a cottontail hound and 
run it in a hare trial, it will develop 
a bad habit of swinging, being in- 
fluenced by the hound that has been 
taught to run on hare, is one that I 
hope the owners of hounds will not 
let influence them and keep them 
from running in hare trials. If the 
hound knows its business, whether 
it has been run on cottontail or hare, 
it will run the game regardless of 
bracemates actions. I have seen many 
cottontail hounds win at hare trials 
and I also have seen many hare 
hounds win at the cottontail trials. 
I admit that it takes a hardy hound 
with real driving ability to run a 
hare, but beagles are still beagles re- 
gardless of what game they run. 
Many a good “driving’”’ hound has 
been placed out of the win or place 
column at a cottontail trial by the 
judges simply because the judges are 
looking for a fussing hound that has 
to have its nose in every footprint 
left by the cottontail standing 
on their noses while the driv- 
ing hound is out there catching it 
where the conditions are better. The 
idea is to have a hound that has guts, 
stamina, spirit, dash, push and drive 
. that will make the goosepimples 

on your hide by a nice pushing per- 
formance instead of a pottering one. 
Never forget that a rabbit is a rabbit 
whether hare or cottontail and a good 
hound should be able to handle both. 
When you go to a hare trial (I 
have previously covered the cotton- 
tail type trial) you fill in your entry 
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form and give it to the secretary who 
checks to see that it is complete with- 
out errors. He then places the dog’s 
name, Sire and Dam, Owner and 
Handler and number on a large sheet 
for each class. He then hands the 
owner or handler a card with the 
corresponding “number” of his 
hounds entry and this is handed to 
the men who are stamping the num- 
bers on the hounds. The AKC rule 
is that each hound in each stake will 
have numbers affixed to their sides 
with durable paint (harmless to the 
dog) to be clearly visible and at 
least 314 inches in height, starting 
with the number one (1) but in no 
case shall a letter or the number 
zero (0) be used. The secretary is the 
only person to record these numbers 
and have them correspond with each 
hound entered. Hounds are then 
spoken of only by number. 

These numbers are cut from ply- 
wood with a small wooden handle 
on the back. This number is touched 
to the paint (which is in a shallow 
pan), usually yellow, and then pressed 
to both sides of the dog so it can 


be clearly seen. Some clubs hold 
“drawings” for numbers for the dogs 
but the fastest and easiest way is to 
give each dog his number as-he-is- 
entered by the secretary, for the 
stake. Prior to this numbering, all 
hounds are measured, Some clubs 
paint the dogs at the running area, 
others do it at the club headquarters. 

On arrival at the running grounds, 
the Field Trial Chairman or Field 
Marshal, gets all the handlers and 
dogs together, takes them to a start- 
ing point where he thinks a hare can 
be started quickly and then calls the 
numbers from one (1) to as many 
as are entered and after all have an- 
swered as being present, he gives the 
orders to turn the dogs loose. Of 
course, all dogs start working and it 
is only a matter’ of minutes before 
one of the hounds makes a strike and 
gives tongue, the rest of the hounds 
hark-in and join him and the race is 
on, over all kinds of terrain. 

As soon as the hounds get started 
all handlers must remain on trails or 
with the gallery and not enter the 
woods where dogs are running (rules 


The beagle is fast becoming the all-around dog for the hunter who wants to have a 
family pet, rabbit dog, and even bird dog. Running beagles in field trials will provide 
year-round pleasure from the dog afield as well as improve its hunting qualities. 
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are all given in the American Kennel 
Club Rulebook). 

Judges are on foot and they listen 
to which direction the dogs are going 
and he runs to a point where he 
thinks the hare will be seen by him. 
Each judge is at a different place. 
Let’s assume that he has seen the hare 
cross at a spot within his vision. He 
then watches for the dogs to cross at 
this point. For illustration purposes 
we will say that hounds numbered 
1, 2, 3 and 4 cross in that order. He 
will score the dogs for “drive”—#1-— 
5 points, #2—3 points, 43—2 points, 
#4—1 point. If two dogs are neck- 
and-neck going through first, he may 
give them 5 points each. Some judges 
score differently, but this is about the 
average scoring. 


Perhaps the judge has seen the 
hare make a sharp turn and the dogs 
overrun the check on this turn. He 
watches for the first dog to find the 
check. Let’s assume that #4 dog hit 
that check first and gives tongue and 
takes off on the right line. The judge 
will score that dog 10 points for 
“check.” The other judge, is or has 
been at some other points and per- 
haps at his points numbers 9, 7, 5 
and 3 dogs have been the driving 
hounds and maybe #12 was the 
“check” dog. He scores them the same 
way the other judge has scored his. 


Both judges have been in “high- 
gear” since the hounds (pack) took 
the line, going from place to place 
where they can see the hare cross and 
perhaps during the three hours of 
running time, the judges have seen 
the hare and the hounds 8 or 10 times 
and scored the dogs each time. At the 
end of the three hours when the dogs 
are ordered picked up, the judges 
get together and total the number of 
points both have given to each dog. 
The dog having the most number of 
points is given Ist place, next num- 
ber of points 2nd, etc. for the Ist 
or win spot to 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 
reserve positions. 


It takes an average of six hours to 


put in three hours of actual running 
time, because a pack of 15 to 25 dogs 
may split up and run different hare. 
If such a split occurs, the judges order 
the handlers to bring one pack into 
the other. Scoring and running time 
stops until all are together again. If 
the pack splits up and are running 
3 or 4 different hare, the judges order 
all dogs picked up and they are taken 
to a new starting point. 


All handlers then start trying to 
catch their dogs, which usually is a 
very tough job as the handler may 
have to go through a half mile of 
briars, thick slash or swamp to get 
his dog. In a case of this kind the 
handlers usually carry more than one 
leash so they can pick up as many 
dogs as they can get their hands on— 
his own or anyone else. He then calls 
out the numbers on the dogs he has 
caught. Maybe the owners hear and 
come and get their hound; if not it 
is brought to the new starting point 





DOG TRAINERS— 
TAKE NOTE 


Pennsylvania dog owners and 
trainers are reminded that except 
in defense of person or property 
they may not lawfully permit dogs 
that are their property or dogs they 
control to chase or train upon wild 
game between the Ist day of April 
and the 3lst day of July. 

There is one exception to this 
provision. When the Game Com- 
mission receives and approves a 
petition signed by 250 or more 
residents of a county, who held 
hunting licenses of the previous 
year or who are farmers or sheep 
raisers, whether licensed to hunt or 
not, foxes may be lawfully hunted 
in such county with dogs, day or 
night, throughout the entire year 
except for a 60-day period the 
Commission may designate. 
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anyway by the person who caught it. 
Numbers of all hounds are called 
again to see that they are all there, 
dogs are again turned loose and run- 
ning time starts again. 

Perhaps during the previous run- 
ning time the judges have had “their 
eye” on 3 or 4 dogs that have been 
running silent or mute and leading 
the pack off the line or perhaps they 
have been barking (tongueing) off 
the line or “stealing” the line. As 
soon as the judge is sure of this he 
orders those dogs picked up and stops 
scoring those numbers and also strikes 
out any score they may have been 
given earlier. 

All of these usually happen during 
the first two hours of running time; 
after all of the culprits or undesir- 
ables that are disrupting the trial are 
taken out, the dogs that are left being 
of better quality settle down to a race 
of stamina and endurance. Here’s 
where they “separate the men from 
the boys” and it is no place for a 
dog that has not been really put in 
top condition because he would be 
in no shape to stand such hard, steady, 
grueling running. A hound for hare 
trials must be exceptionally good and 
must be in top condition physically. 

As mentioned above, the hard work 
lies in picking up the hounds for 
recasting. Not all running grounds 
are as bad as I have depicted. I 
know of the grounds of the Black 
River Valley Beagle Club at Water- 
town, New York, where they have 
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* Dave Fisher, shown here with two of 
his fine beagles, is glad to answer individual 
questions about the feeding, training, or 
breeding of beagles. Write him at RFD 4, 
Towanda, Pennsylvania and, PLEASE, en- 
close a self-addressed, stamped envelope for 
the reply. 


~ 


around 200 acres, about two-thirds 
in spruce and balsam reforestation, 
the balance in open hilly land and 
grassy swamp, criss-crossed with cut- 
out trials. At some corners it is 
possible to see hare and hounds cross- 
ing for 200 yards each way. This 
makes easy work for handlers and is 
also easier on the judges. 

There are perhaps other “in- 
cidences” that could be mentioned 
about running hounds in hare trials, 
more comparisons made, but the best 
way is to go to these trials, enter your 
hounds and learn first hand. It’s fun, 
it’s healthy and as a sportsman you'll 
enjoy running in both types of trials. 


. The End 

















“A True Sportsman Knows His Limit—Anywhere”’ 


“A True Sportsman Knows His Limit—Anywhere” was the headline of a 
two-page spread that appeared prominently during November in the pages 
of national sportsmen’s magazines, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. 
The copy, which is the most recent in the 18-year moderation series of the 
Seagram-Distillers Corporation, hits strongly for the protection of our national 
wildlife heritage. 

“Conservation,” the advertisement observes, “sets a limit on how much a 
man should shoot. Moderation puts a limit on how much he should drink.” 
Simply stated, moderation decrees a closed season on drinking as long as 
there are shells in the guns. This excellent advice is also one of ‘““The 10 Com- 
mandments Of Safety” of America’s leading makers of sporting arms and 
ammunition. 
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Deer 


By Ed Shearer 


ol A GALLUP poll were taken 
among deer hunters as to the 
most popular deer cartridge, there 
is no doubt the winner would be 
the 30/30. Despite the advertising 
and ballyhoo given our modern 
cartridges, this sixty-year-old venison- 
getter is still the world’s best seller 
among center fire rifle cartridges. The 
30/30 over the years has been not 
only the most widely used, but also 
the most discussed and cussed car- 
tridge ever made. 

It first appeared on the market in 
early 1895 when Winchester Arms 
Company announced it in_ the 
model 1894. This was the first Amer- 
ican smokeless powder cartridge solely 
developed for big game. The big 
bore black powder cartridges were 
then at the peak of their develop- 
ment. Then started the big bore 
versus small bore controversy which 
still goes on today. 

The country had been lumbered 
and the brush stage had not begun. 
Thus the ranges grew longer and 
the deer scarcer and wilder. With 
the old 45/70, 38/55 and 44/40 cali- 
ber black powder rifles, you were 
going full throttle at 100 yards as 
far as trajectory was concerned. With 
the new 30/30 you could stretch the 
range to 200 yards in a pinch. Con- 





Ril 


trary to the claims of the great kill- 
ing power of the old black powder 
rifles, on deer at least, the 30/30 
was a better killer on the average. 
Add these facts to a new rifle that 
was shorter, handier and lighter and 
it can be readily seen why the black 
powder rifles soon began to sing 
their swan song. 

By 1914 over 700,000 Winchester 
model 94 rifles were sold and in 
1927 President Coolidge was pre- 
sented an elaborately engraved 94 
model bearing the serial number of 
one million. In 1948 President Tru- 
man received number 1,500,000. This 
adds up that combined with the 
44/40, these two calibers have killed 
more game than any other. Now con- 
sider that practically every major 
arms company in this country has 
turned out thousands more at one 
time or another, the total is stag- 
gering. For the benefit of G. I.’s who 
brought back German Drilling’s or 
three barrel guns, if the rifle barrel 
is marked 7.62x51R it is our old 
30/30 and a trip to the nearest 
sporting goods store will put you 
back in business. 

Originally it was called the 
30/30/160 after the fashion of the 
day. It had a 30 caliber bullet, a 
case capacity of 30 grains of black 
powder, and the bullet weighed 160 
grains. The bullet moved along at 
some 1900 ft. sec. muzzle velocity. 
Contrast this with the modern load- 
ing of a 170 grain bullet at 2200 ft. 
sec. muzzle velocity and you can 
see how modern powders have souped 
it up. 










































PGC Photo by Parlaman 


The modern hunter is entering the woods better and better equipped each year. Scope 
mounted rifles and even cooking equipment are used more than ever before. 


Other modern loading is a 150 
grain bullet at 2380 ft. sec. There 
was a 110 grain bullet with a muz- 
zle velocity of 2720 ft. sec. This last 
is no longer commercially loaded but 
may be had from custom hand load- 
ers. These light bullet high speed 
loads made good advertising for the 
loading companies but they sure 
handed some hunters a lot of grief 
in the field. 

Most 30/30 rifles have lever ac- 
tions in which the breech block is 
locked at the rear, so the cartridge 
is not too well supported to start 
with. Add to this a two-piece stock 
and a light weight barrel with a 
slot for a rear sight and sometimes 
forward for a magazine lug, and you 
have a perfect set up for vibrations. 
These barrels appear very sensitive 
to any change of vibrations such as 
a change of loads would cause. 

Most 30/30s’ are factory equip- 
ped with open sights that are diff- 
cut to adjust with precision. They 
are designed to take the abuse of 
hard going and stay put, the de- 
livering fair accuracy on deer sized 
targets at medium range. Now quite 
a chunk of 30/30 owners are de- 
cidedly short on ballistic knowledge 


and seldom sight in their rifles. So 
our hunter buys himself a box of 
high speed, profoundly impressed 
with the bright colored advertising. 
Without further ado, he hies himself 
to his favorite deer watch and pro- 
ceeds to miss the best buck he has 
seen in years. 

My experience with the 30/30 has 
been that they will give pretty fair 
accuracy with one weight bullet, 
although I never did see one handle 
the 110 grain bullet too good. But a 
change of bullet weight seems to 
raise hob with the point of im- 
pact. I never had much use for lighter 
than 170 grain bullets in the 30/30 
as you cannot drive them fast 
enough to make them break up on 
side shots and they do not have re- 
liable penetration enough for raking 
rear shots. How much killing power 
the 30/30 has is a question that has 
been booted around for years. Some 
hunters swear by it and others claim 
it wounds more game than it kills. 
To try to get an answer let’s look 
at the performance record of various 
cartridges which the writer has kept 
for 45 years. I have killed eight 
deer with the 30/30 and have ob- 
served about 70 more that I made 
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notes on. Approximately one-third of 
the latter were killed with the 32 
special which for all practical pur- 
poses is the same thing. Eliminating 
spine and brain shots, which gives 
immediate results with even the 22 
rim fire long rifle cartridge, let us 
examine the reaction of deer on be- 
ing hit with the 30/30 cartridge. 


Of the eight personally killed only 
one went down in its tracks and 
STAYED down. This was a high 
shoulder shot that seems so deadly 
on any game if the bullet penetra- 
tion is sufficient. The rest all shoul- 
der shots, ran from 25 to 200 yards. 
Two of the remaining seven went 
down to the shot but got up and 
ran a short distance. 


Of the kills by others only six 
went down and stayed and they were 
all high shoulder shots. The rest 
that stayed down were all spine or 
brain hits. The majority of the kills 
were one shot shoulder jobs or to 
be more accurate a one hit per- 
formance. Some had two or three hits 
which of course reduced to conjec- 
ture whether the fatal hit was the 
first or the last, which would make 
quite a difference in the deer’s re- 
action. Only one known shot in the 
chest cavity was lost. This because 
the hunter thought he missed and 
failed to go and take a look. We 
found the bloated carcass (a nice 
eight point) on a drive, two days 
later in the same spot. The buck 
went about 150 yards and provides 
a moral for us all. 


With the 170 grain soft nose, rak- 
ing shots from the rear seemed to 
have sufficient penetration to land in 
the chest cavity. The size of the deer 
and construction of the bullet de- 
termined exact performance. The old 
soft nose with the thin jacket is not 
too good on this shot. The jacket 
and lead core part company too 
often to be reliable, especially on 
large deer. The high speed lighter 
bullet will definitely lose too many 
deer on rear end raking shots. 


On side shots the 170 grain bullet 
usually went clear through even on 
angle shots and generally gave a good 
blood trail. The wound channels 
were mostly good. Just how good de- 
pended on the amount of lead ex- 
posed and the thickness of the jacket. 

The old long, lead-exposed, thin 
jacketed bullet was good as long as 
it did not shed its jacket, in which 
case it seldom went through the deer. 
It lacks the tissue destroying quali- 
ties of the ultra speed cartridges in 
the same circumstances which cause 
hemorrhage, nerve paralysis and 
usually quick death. Consequently an 
off center shot does not prevent the 
deer traveling considerable distance 
with little or no blood trail. A heavy 
jacketed, little lead exposed bullet 
may give you the same practical re- 
sults. My vote goes to the fair amount 
of lead exposed, stiff jacketed, 170 
grain bullet in this cartridge. Such a 
bullet expands, giving a good wound 
channel and the jacket holds the 
core, driving on through the deer. 
This gives a good blood trail on 
those not so good shots and is a bet- 
ter brush bucker than any high speed 
pointed bullet. 


So it appears from the record, that 
in the hands of a fair shot, who 
can keep his shots forward of the 
diaphragm, will find the 30/30 very 
satisfactory on deer and black bear, 
up to 150 yards at least. It may not 
lay them in their tracks but neither 
will it be necessary to carry a can 
opener. For the hunter who believes 
that a barrage is a prime requisite 
for meat, when he does land he can 
expect quite a proportion of wounded 
game, which puts nothing in the 
pot. 

But what ever the pro’s and con’s 
of the matter, one thing is sure. For 
some years to come, when dealers 
check their volume of ammunition 
sales, leading the parade will prob- 
ably be—The Old 30/30. 


. The End 
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Sow Hunting On “ Budget 


By Tom Forbes 


ACATION plans in most families 

are formulated on compromises. 
The interests of each member of the 
family must be taken into considera- 
tion. Final choice often depends pri- 
marily on the amount of time avail- 
able and the amount of money that 
has been set aside in the vacation 
budget envelope. 

If your family enjoys a vacation in 
the mountains, there is no lovelier 
time of the year outdoors than the 
golden month of October. Crisp 
mornings, brilliant sunshine, and 
warm, comfortable afternoons make 
each day in the wooded wonderland 
perfect. Gone are the heat and insect 
pests that plague one in the summer 
time. The trees are decked in their 
gaudiest colors. Forest trails invite 
the hiker and the camera enthusiast 
as well as the bow hunter. 

Off-season rates for cabins in Penn- 
sylvania State Parks range from 
$12.00 per week for a small, one-room 
cabin with two beds to $24.00 for a 
three-room cabin with four beds. 
These cabins have no_ luxurious 
equipment or facilities, but electricity 
is provided as well as beds, mattresses, 
mattress covers, pillows, stove, table, 
and chairs. Firewood is furnished for 
the open fireplace and a source of 
pure water is conveniently located. 

The temperature at night may drop 
to freezing in the northern section 
of the state and wool blankets and 
warm clothing may be essential for 
comfort. Several of the state parks 
have been opened to bow hunters 





during the past special archery sea- 
sons and, in general, the parks are 
located in close proximity to large 
tracts of State Game Lands, ad- 
ministered by the Game Commission 
for public hunting. 

A system of well-built forest roads 
is maintained in the state parks and 
forests, offering exceptional oppor- 
tunities to explore the forested areas 
by car. A Public Use Map of some of 
the state forests, showing the network 
of roads and hiking trails, has been 
prepared by the Department of 
Forests and Waters and may be ob- 
tained by writing the department at 
Harrisburg. In addition to the road 
system, the map shows location of 
fire towers, state game refuges, and 
scenic lookout stations. Sign posts 
have been erected at the intersections 
of forest roads and trails, giving 
mileages to various points and in- 
dicating places of scenic interest. 
With a copy of this map as a guide, 
an all-day motor trip may be planned 
through a state forest on well-graded 
roads where it is a common ex- 
perience to see grouse flush from the 
road ahead of the car, gray squirrels 
scampering up a nearby tree at any 
time of the day, and, in early morn- 
ing or late afternoon, you may even 
see deer around the next turn in the 
road on their way to feed. 

The state highway system wisely 
follows the water routes in the valleys 
but the forest roads climb on easy 
grades to the highest ridges. Here 
Penns Woods take on their true 
meaning as you look out over wave 
after wave of trees. A fire tower 
standing stark against the sky on a 
distant ridge looks like the mast of a 
ship at sea. We look at our compass, 
orient the map, and locate the tower. 
To our surprise it is more than fif- 
teen air-line miles away. 
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Photo by the Author 


Bow hunters who desire accommodations at State Forest Parks in October are urged to 
make application early. Cabin facilities are limited and demand in some parks is heavy. 


Below our lofty perch one of the 
many species of hawks native to 
Pennsylvania soars over a wooded 
valley; its flight effortless as it rides 
the thermal currents flowing up the 
mountain slopes. In the immediate 
foreground and almost a thousand 
feet below us the narrow thread of 
a state highway, shining in the sun- 
light, leads through a covered wooden 
bridge on the outskirts of a village 
whose houses in the distance look like 
small white doll houses. A look at the 
map and we realize that we bought 
gas at the village gas station only a 
short hour ago. In our imagination 
the highway becomes an Indian path 
and the village a collection of 
thatched roof huts. Thus it must 
have appeared to a member of the 
mighty Iroquois nation armed also 
with a hunting bow as he gazed at 
the scene spread out before us. 

For the sole use of the bow hunter 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission 


has set aside two archery preserves 
where hunting in any open season is 
restricted to the use of the bow and 
arrow. A nine hundred eighty-five 
(985) acre preserve in Forest County 
is located near the village of May- 
burg on State Highway Route No. 
666. The nearest park cabins avail- 
able are located in Cook Forest State 
Park about twenty (20) miles south of 
the preserve. In Sullivan County the 
archery preserve is located on State 
Game Lands No. 13 and about four 
(4) miles south of the village of 
Nordmont on Highway Route No. 
154. Worlds End State Park is ap- 
proximately twenty (20) miles North 
of the preserve. 

Located within the boundaries of 
Pennsylvania are twelve state parks 
which have cabin facilities. The loca- 
tion of the parks and also of the 
state forest lands is shown on a map 
compiled by the Department of 
Forests and Waters entitled ‘“Penn- 
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LOST 


A white, male setter on Novem- 
ber 1, 1953 in Cameron County. 
Reward. Notify Dr. C. E. Tib- 
bins, 535 Washington Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, Pa. 











sylvania State Forests and Parks.” 
Request for a copy of the map which 
is free should be made to the Secre- 
tary of the Department in Harris- 
burg. 

If you intend to make your head- 
quarters in one of the park cabins 
for the October special archery deer 
season you should also provide your- 
self with a “Sportsmans Map of 
Pennsylvania.” This map is_ pub- 
lished by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission and shows in color the 
location of the State Game Lands, 
State Game Refuges, in addition to 
the State Forests. The map sells for 
fifteen cents a copy and may be ob- 
tained by writing direct to the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission at Harris- 
burg. 


A portfolio containing the maps 
enumerated in this article will pro- 
vide you with first hand information 
on all public state recreational and 
hunting lands in the vicinity of the 
state park in which you locate. With 
a good pocket compass you can travel 
with confidence and need not confine 
your hunting to the land adjacent 
to the state highway routes. 

To secure a cabin in a state park 
for the October bow and arrow deer 
season write to the Department of 
Forests and Waters at Harrisburg and 
request a “Cabin Rental Application 
Blank” and a copy of the “Cabin 
Renting Regulations.” A list of the 
State Parks in which cabins are avail- 
able will be sent to you along with 
the application. It goes without say- 
ing that the number of cabins avail- 
able is limited and application should 
be made at once. There are a total of 
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171 cabins in the state parks and a 
number of these cabins have been 
available during the past special 
archery deer seasons. Application 
may be made anytime after January 
Ist for the current year. The author 
has used these cabin facilities the 
past two special archery deer seasons, 
During 1952 two of us occupied a 
single room cabin in Parker Dam 
State Park in Clearfield County for 
a one week period. The mental pic- 
ture I retain of a flock of twenty- 
eight wild turkeys moving slowly 
across-a woodland stage lighted by 
the afternoon sun filtering through 
the trees and the antics of two beavers 
busily engaged in building a dam on 
a small brook are highlights of that 
trip. There are a number of cabins 
in the park and ours was the only 
one occupied during that week in 
October. The past special season the 
author was one of a party of four 
who occupied a two room cabin in 
Worlds End State Park in Sullivan 
County. Total expense for food, lodg- 
ing, and transportation was less than 
twenty-five dollars a piece in each 
instance. 

In this day and age a better buy, 
vacation-wise, would be hard to find. 


. The End 





The little ruby-throated humming- 
bird summers in the United States 
but spends his winters around Cen- 
tral American and Yucatan. Al 
though his wings measure just over 
an inch in length, he can beat them 
about 75 times a second and is able 
to make a non-stop flight of some 
500 miles across the Gulf of Mexico. 
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Off. Season Gin Of Equipment 


By Larry J. Kopp 


web care of trapping equip- 
ment during the off-season is just 
as important as the correct handling 
of fur pelts during the trapping 
season. Much has been said about the 
loss of profit as a result of improper 
care for raw furs. But little attention 
has been shown to the importance of 
proper care for equipment after the 
season is ended. 


Off season care of trapping equip- 
ment begins as soon as all traps have 
been brought in from the field and 
stream. Each trap should then be 
checked carefully for defects such as 
excessive rust formations, weak 
springs, missing trap pans, wobbly 
pan action, missing name tags, broken 
trap jaws, and a few other points 
including the correct adjustment of 
the ear which holds the trigger or 
dog. 

While this thorough check is being 
made, all traps should be placed in 
groups according to size, or according 
to the animal they are used for. In 
other words all muskrat traps should 
be placed together in one bunch. Fox 
traps should be taken care of in a 
separate group, and so on down the 
line. In this way each particular type 
of trap will be ready for use when 
another season rolls around without 
spending hours in untangling them 
from one bunch of all assorted sizes. 

As soon as all defective traps have 
been culled out of the entire collec- 
tion, they can be repaired im- 
mediately, or if this is not possible 





they should be stored in a dry place 
until later when a few spare hours 
can be put to good use in repairing 
them. 


It is a strange thing, but I have 
often noticed that trappers can some- 
times display a complete lack of re- 
spect when it comes to off season 
care of traps. In some cases I have 
seen them thrown on a pile in a 
damp place where they looked more 
like a pile of scrap than a trapper’s 
most important possession. At other 
times I have seen trappers place their 
tangled mess of traps and chains into 
a burlap bag which they dumped 
haphazardly upon the ground in the 
garage or coal bin, or some other out 
of the way place. 


Under no circumstances should 
traps be stored in a damp or moist 
place. Instead, they should be hung 
up and tied together with wire in 
bunches of two or three dozen, in a 
dry and slightly airy place. 


Before hanging up your traps for 
the season it is a good idea to treat 
them the same as you would just 
prior to the open season by cooking 
them in a solution of water and a 
handful of bark taken from wild 
maple trees. It is not necessary to wax 
your traps until next trapping season 
when treated in this manner, since 
they will rust very little if at all. 


Treating traps in this manner is 
particularly recommended for traps 
which have coil springs such as are 
found on some stop-loss muskrat 
traps, and on fox traps. Rust soon 
causes such coil springs to become 
weak and ineffective long before the 
other parts of the same trap become 
useless. 


While it is true that new traps 
are coated with oil in order to pre- 
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vent excessive rust, it is not a good 
idea for the trapper to oil his traps. 
Traps should not be painted with 
coal oil or any other oil or grease. 
Neither should any working or mov- 
ing parts of a trap be oiled. Such oil, 
regardless of what kind, has an un- 
natural odor and serves only to alarm 
“hard to trap” animals. 


Many trappers may not know it, 
but any and all broken or missing 
trap parts can be purchased at reason- 
able costs from the manufacturer of 
the trap, or perhaps from one of the 
many trapper supply dealers scat- 
tered throughout the State. A postal 
card addressed to the trap manu- 
facturer or supply dealer will bring 
you a list of the various trap parts 
and their individual cost. 


Another idea would be to make a 
list of all broken or missing parts, 
then mail thi’ list to the manufac- 
turer or supply dealer together with 
full information as to name and size 
of the trap for which each particular 
part is wanted. You will then in turn 
be advised whether the parts are 
available, and what the cost will be. 


Repairing traps requires no special 
tools. Common tools which you will 
need include a wire brush or an old 
file to remove excessive rust from 
traps; a screwdriver; small hammer 
used for riveting; pliers; and perhaps 
a pin punch for punching out old 
rivets. 


When new parts are to be attached 
to the trap it is a good idea to closely 
examine a good trap of similar make 
in order to learn exactly how the new 
part must be placed. 


When attaching new trap pans, or 
when readjusting wobbly pans, ex- 
treme care must be observed so as 
not to make them too tight. It is best 
to check the pan action frequently 
while punching the rivet so that the 
pan action works smoothly after the 
rivet has been set. An even better 
idea would be to obtain some small 
nuts and bolts with which to attach 
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trap pans. With these, the pan action 
may be adjusted exactly as one wants 
it, without fear of making it too tight. 

Some fox traps feature such adjust- 
able trap pans direct from the factory, 
By holding the small nut with a 
pliers, and using a screwdriver to 
turn the bolt such pan action can be 
adjusted when rust prevents one from 
holding the nut with the fingers. 

Among other adjustments would 
be that of adjusting the ear which 
holds the trigger. This can be bent 
towards the trap or away from it with 
a pliers so that when the trap is set, 
the pan will be level with the trap 
jaws. Here too, care must be observed 
so as not to bend the ear too far 
either way. It is best to check the 
trap frequently by setting it, and 
examining it closely after bending 
the ear just a trifle. Sometimes only 
a very little pressure is needed in 
order to adjust it correotly. 

Other trapping equipment should 
also be properly cared for during the 
off season. Both wire or wooden fur 
forms should be stored in a dry and 
preferably airy place. In the case of 
fox fur forms, it is a wise idea to 
melt some paraffin or beeswax and 
with a small paint brush apply a 
thin coating of wax along the edges 
of the boards, particularly along the 
shoulders. This will allow you to re- 
move fox pelts from the form more 
easily. Another tip is to dip your 
bottles and jars of unused bait and 
lure into melted wax, top first of 
course. This will seal the contents 
airtight, and thus preserve its full 
strength until another season. 


. . The End 
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EMERUT | es RARE oss occ redeswbgn Wclavaplees ne Waterfowl Coordinator 
Land Utilization Division 
ee) EIN da elgeaie CN eS wae ea ots Gand Kaan es oe nae Chief 
ee OR TOR oo ss iceanean Supervisor, Land Title & Record Section 
Oe i, CROP ooo since vues Supervisor, Farm-Game Cooperative Section 
BO OTE > 2 sss Sow 8 4 eee Sen melee Supervisor, Food & Cover Section 
Wildlife Protection Division 
MRE ME a gia '6-5 ntp ye we'd nee 4 a Wa ROT OR GN RAED Te We ea aes Chief 
ee RR os cd gi ciuia: su: dealin e Wun aleda daca eal boas Asst. Chief 
HAROLL L. PLASTORER ...c.56.56. Supervisor, Bounty Claims Section 
Game Propagation Division 
Na, 3; RPO © oie Sea 4. osha spice wd DORE Dw eA lc dualee eS ce de ee Chief 
RGPRRaTEe Gl, GURU occk sows vas cs enaeaineieaenie ss Game Propagation Consultant 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 


Soutueast Diviston—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
Nortueast Diviston—C. C, Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL Diviston—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 21442 E. Water St., Lock Haven. 
Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL Diviston—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
Nortuwest Diviston—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: 726 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
Soutuwest Diviston—G. L. Norris. Supervisor, 331 EB. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 
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